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Six Types of Neurotic Reaction to a 
Husband's Request for a Divorce 


By EDMUND BeRGLER, M.D. 
New York City* 


EVERY woman confronted with a 
demand for a divorce by her husband is thrown into a 
severe inner conflict. The outward reasons are obvious: 
collapse of the fantasy of being loved, anger at being de- 
ceived, reluctance to lose her home and often her social 
position, enjoyed through her husband’s achievement, 
need to reduce her accustomed standard of living and 
to accept sole responsibility for the children, loneliness, 
doubts concerning the possibility of new attachments, 
fear of the opinion of the outer world, and so on. On the 
other side of the ledger is wounded pride rejecting the 
continuation of a marriage not wanted any longer by 
the husband. After a shorter or a longer period of adapta- 
tion, women accept the inevitable and slowly build a 
“new life” for themselves. 

All of these reactions are more or less self-evident, and 
don’t require psychologic explanations. The real problem 
starts when a woman understands rationally that she is 
fighting a lost cause in refusing the divorce and at the 
same time is emotionally incapable of giving the neces- 
sary consent.! Interestingly enough, consent, logically 
extracted but emotionally contradicted, may sometimes 
lead to reactions as neurotic as does refusal of consent. 

Let’s start with cases in which consent is stubbornly 
refused 

Type I. Stubborn refusal because of unconscious repe- 
tition of a neurotic guilt conflic.—Mrs. A., a woman of 
40, was married for 13 years when her husband confronted 
her with the fact that he had decided to break up their 
marriage because he felt unhappy at home and was in 
love with another girl. He was ready to make all reason- 
able financial arrangements for her and their 12 year old 
son, understood the objective tragedy of the situation 
but was, as he stated, driven by forces “beyond his con- 
trol.” Mrs. A. was first “paralyzed with fear and shock,” 
only to revert to convulsive weeping. Despite all of this 
emotionalism, her decision was precise and clearcut: “I 
shall never give you a divorce.” Her husband left home, 

* Formerly lecturer at the New York ytic Institute and 
Assistant Director of the Vienna Psych 

1 Excluded from our investigation are all cases in which religious 
convictions preclude consent to divorce. In such cases different cone 
flicts are to be taken into account. 


more than fragmentary. It is impossible to give a real account of an 
analysis in less than a few hundred pages. For our purposes segments 


only to come back after four months because of his in- 
ability to change his wife's decision. After his return 
he behaved like a prisoner: he wouldn't talk to his wife, 
spent his evenings reading, and discontinued sexual rela- 
tions. 

What was the unconscious reason for Mrs. A.’s at- 
titude? It was obvious from the start that a powerful 
unconscious mechanism was at work, since she was ready 
to sacrifice everything to outward appearances—her 
pride, her self-esteem, even the very contents of marriage 
—only to keep the “prisoner” whom she called her hus- 
band. Mrs. A. came from a family in which the father 
was always considered a “weak personality.” Asked 
what that meant precisely, she revealed after long hesita- 
tion that he was a gambler, not too reliable in supporting 
his family. At first she stubbornly denied but later re- 
luctantly admitted that there were “some rumors” about 
other women, too. In any case, as Mrs. A. triumphantly 
stated, the marriage survived all of these conflicts since 
it was never dissolved. She was strongly attached to the 
father, being his favorite child. One could reconstruct 
the unconscious feeling of the child to be the following: 
In the peak of the oedipus complex she wanted the father 
for herself, attenuating her unconscious feeling of guilt 
concerning the mother with the excuse, “Father wants 
to leave Mother anyhow.” Her inner feeling of guilt 
continued, however, and as the next inner defence she 
constructed the alibi that she wanted her father to stay 
with her mother, and therefore developed a reactive at- 
tachment to her mother. 

Thirty-five years later her husband's demand for a 
divorce activated her old feeling of guilt: “You wanted 
Father to leave Mother; now your own husband wants 
to leave you for another woman.” In irrationally refusing 
the divorce Mrs. A. unconsciously fought the old inner 
guilt conflict stemming from childhood, her unconscious 
argument being: “I want my parents to remain united”! 
Her refusal to grant a divorce was therefore not only a 
rational fight for her husband but a rebuff of an old re- 
proach of her inner conscience! The fact that she was 
willing to accept the empty shell of a marriage without 
meaning was also an infantile repetition, since the very 
fact that the marriage of her parents was of this type gave 
her the ability to “endure” the parental marriage. In other 
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words, an old defence was activated, bolstered by self- 
punishment: “Your own marriage is just an empty shell, 
too”! 

Type II. Stubborn refusal followed by fights of a specific 
type.—Mrs. B., married at the age of 40, after many cir- 
cuitous adventures, a man who called himself a “born 
bachelor.’’? He was cold, detached, witty and charming 
“in a distant sort of way” but “unreliable.” “Acci- 
dentally” Mrs. B. found recent love letters from other 
women and her husband's replies. Severe conflicts fol- 
lowed. Mr. B., defended himself, saying that he, being 
a born bachelor anyway, didn’t believe in monogamy, 
and that he had warned her beforehand that he wasn't 
“material for marriage” and had married against his will. 
He demanded a divorce. Mrs. B. refused and started 
hysterical rows. During these “attacks,” as she described 
them, she was completely irrational, constantly attacking 
and reproaching her husband “because of his coldness.” 

Mrs. B. came from a family who believed that cold and 
detached behavior was the best educational medium. Her 
mother pronounced the theory; her father followed, 
though reluctantly. The child became outwardly as cold 
as was required of her, but full of hatred for everybody. 
This hatred prompted many of her “adventures” later in 
life, as a slap in the face to her puritanical family. Her 
aggression was, however, only on a superficial level, since 
by means of exactly these same “adventures” she spoiled 
all of her possibilities in life. This deep masochistic 
repetition repertoire prompted her to marry Mr. B., who, 
as a husband, was—as she correctly stated—an “impos- 
sible” person. What she didn’t see was that she had 
chosen this “cold” man not despite but unconsciously be- 
cause of his detachment and inability to love. 

In her rows Mrs. B. repeated, without suspecting it, 
her whole child-mother relationship. Her “cold” husband, 
upon whom she projected the role of the mother, used 
“mental cruelty” upon the victimized child. On the other 
hand, her husband complained that she herself was “cold 
and cruel” when reproaching hin—outside of her rows. 
There the roles were unconsciously reversed. 

_ In her rows, however, Mrs. B. went even further: 

she changed the infantile situation by dramatizing two 
unconscious thoughts. First, “I cannot stand your cold- 
ness, Mother; even your hatred and anger would be more 
pleasant.” Her husband's despair which finally succeeded 
his usual coldness made that corrected inner repetition 
possible. Second, in her rows she acted the angry and 
complaining mother, thereby nullifying her mother’s real 
coldness.‘ 

Mrs. B.'s refusal to grant a divorce was based on ir- 


* The psychology of these neurotics is discussed in the author's 
“The Problem of Over: Bachelors,” Medical Record, May, 


Problem of Magic Gestures," The Suart, Apel, 


rational factors—on a repetition of conflicts which had 
no connection whatsoever with Mr. B. 

Type III. Stubborn refusal followed by infidelity.— Mrs. 
C. married at the age of 18 a young man of 20 and lived 
with him a few years without too great conflicts. She 
was, as her husband later stated, at times rather “nag- 
ging” in her attempts to remodel him according to her 
wishes. She liked company; he, on the other hand, 
found her acquaintances and friends “‘a bunch of jerks” 
and was not too careful in concealing his opinion. Their 
next set of conflicts centered around his predilection for 
studies and reading in general. He held a well-paid posi- 
tion, but tried to improve his possibilities by achieving 
an academic degree. Mrs. C., on the other hand, didn’t 
see the point at all, and complained about the waste of 
time and money in studying. Her husband's neurosis 
pushed him into a senseless extramarital relation, though 
he claimed that sex in his marriage was satisfactory. He 
started an affair in the office with a promiscuous girl, with 
the result that at home he became “moody and with- 
drawn.” Unconsciously he was asking for trouble and a 
dénouement, but he had a hard time getting his wife 
suspicious. She attributed his depressed attitude to his 
worries over his studies. Obviously to hasten uncon- 
sciously the conflict, he started to neglect his wife and 
later became impotent with her. Mrs. C., still not sus- 
picious, produced a “great scene”, “You don’t love me 
any more.” So her husband confessed his infidelity. Mrs. 
C. told him that she would never consent to a divorce, 
declared very reasonably that he was acting neurotically, 
and insisted that he consult a psychiatrist. He refused, 
and Mrs. C. immediately started a sexual affair with one 
of her friends. She didn’t conceal it at all; quite the con- 
trary, she even told her husband all of the details. Her 
husband remained “sullen, unhappy and impotent,” to 
quote her. 

What was the meaning of Mrs. C.’s behavior? She 
refused divorce and at the same time embarked on an 
expedition of revenge—constant malicious ironization of 
her husband's impotence, open admission of her own in- 
fidelity, nagging, complaining, threatening—and still re- 
fusal of divorce. “Over my dead body” was her formula 
for her husband's future. Her revengeful attitude had 
the result that Mr. C. first became impotent even with 
his girl friend and later gave her up. “I feel like a com- 
plete washout and don’t care for anything,” was his 
résumé. 

From the time of early childhood Mrs. C. was in com- 
petition with boys. She openly resented that we live 
“in a man’s world,” as she put it. She even acquired an 
ironic outlook on man in general, mercilessly making fun 
of his weaknesses and braggadocio. Though she denied 
it at first, she was frigid and achieved sexual satisfaction 
only through preliminary acts (clitoridian masturbation). 
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Her analysis revealed a typical hysterical neurosis: She 
never overcame her hatred for and envy of boys, who had 
something which was denied her. Her neurotic “penis 
envy” and unconscious masculine identification were 
never inwardly resolved; hence her frigidity.6 Her in- 
fidelity was based, not on simple revenge (“I want to 
get even with my husband”), but on neurotic competition 
stemming from childhood. She unconsciously misused her 
marital difficulties for infantile revenge—on the fact that 
she was a girl! She mistook her husband's infidelity once 
more as masculine prerogative, and combatted it by in- 
dulging in it, too. Of course, unconscious self-damaging 
tendencies were involved, too. 

Type 1V. Stubborn refusal with acceptance of separa- 
tion only.—Mrs. D., a woman of 42, found out through 
an anonymous letter that her husband was having sexual 
relations with a widow. She engaged a detective and col- 
lected material for weeks—all the time disguising her 
knowledge and actions from her husband. She considered 
her marriage of 18 years “neither good nor bad.” She had 


become skeptical during the last years of whether her: 


marriage “still made sense” to her. Confronted with the 
fact of her husband's infidelity, “‘a cold fury and deter- 
mination took possession of me; it was as if a new con- 
tent in life opened up. The same weakling of a husband 
whom I wanted to throw out for years became at once 
important. More precisely, I felt that I couldn't bear 
giving him to another woman, though the ‘gift’ would 
be a poor one, as I had to admit ironically to myself. A 
strange pleasure crept into my boring life. For instance, 
I observed my husband in his silly attempts to conceal 
his coming home late with the excuse of business con- 
ferences. After having collected the material, I presented 
the dossier to him. My husband collapsed, didn’t say a 
word, left home ‘for a business trip,” and wrote me a 
letter asking for a divorce. I didn’t answer and after 
his return I told him that he could have a separation but 
never a divorce. I warned him that if he continued to 
see the widow I would sue him for divorce and name his 
girl friend as corespondent. This was 6 weeks ago. We 
still live under the same roof. My husband is depressed, 
and we are hardly on speaking terms.” 

What was the reason for Mrs. D.’s decision? She ad- 
mitted that she was not interested in her husband any 
more at the time she was informed about his extra’ 
marital affair; she was not too clear on that score either. 
She was not indignant morally. She was financially in- 
dependent—and still she felt that she could never “give” 
her husband to this “harlot,” as she called her competitor. 
The very same husband whom she herself had shelved 


as a sexual being for years became the subject of an “over- 
sexed fantasy” with another woman. She spent hours 
torturing herself with jealousy, imagining their relations, 
a trend foreign to her previously. 

Mrs. D.’s analysis revealed typical unconscious homo- 
sexual tendencies. Officially she was jealous; behind the 
scenes—unconsciously—she was deeply attached to the 
image of a woman. She used her husband—to quote 
Freud—as a “bridge to a woman.” In other words, she 
identified unconsciously with the man, her repressed real 
grievance being that the other woman loved her husband, 
not herself. The objection that she didn’t even know the 
“real” widow, her husband’s friend, is irrelevant, since 
the whole problem had nothing whatsoever to do with 
reality; the “real” situation was just used like a screen 
upon which to project an infantile conflict. Jealousy rep- 
resented the defence against her wish, providing her with 
the alibi: “I don’t want the woman; I want my husband.” 

In her early childhood Mrs. D. was deeply attached to 
her sister.® Her sister, three years her senior, didn’t pay 
much attention to her and was inclined to ridicule her. 
In the time of puberty the sister took pleasure in “snatch- 
ing” Mrs. D.’s boy friend “just for the fun of it.” 

Decades later, Mr. D.’s infidelity activated all the 
jealousy, attachment, and reactive fury that originally 
pertained to the sister. “Just for the fun of it” she now 
refused the divorce, not seeing that in the end she dam- 
aged herself, too, since she, too, could not remarry. 

The problem of refusal of divorce in “hopeless” mar- 
riages is, viewed from the logical standpoint, replete with 
paradox. The mystery resolves itself, however, if we take 
unconscious factors into consideration. To complicate 
matters, the actions of neurotic women are not less ir- 
rational when they do consent immediately to the demand 
for a divorce. These women feel emotionally that they 
should refuse the divorce, and give their consent on the 
basis of “logical reasoning.” Here are two examples of the 
latter type of reaction. 

Type V. Immediate acceptance followed by “maso- 
chistic” attachment.—Mrs. E., aged 25, entered psycho- 
analysis in a state of imminent danger of suicide. Her 
husband had informed her a few months before that he 
had decided to divorce her. His reason was that she was 
“unsatisfactory in bed” and “indifferent, if not nagging, 
during the daytime.” Mrs. E.’s reaction was first fury 
and later deep depression. All of this happened, she 
claimed, during the five minutes following his announce- 
ment. Afterwards she consented immediately “against 
my feelings” to his demand for a divorce. Her husband 


* Unconscious hysteric homosexual tendencies in women should not 
be confused with perversion homosexuality, which is a different entity. 


idity in Women” by Hitschmann and io aege See the writer's “The Respective Importance of Reality and Fantasy in 
and Mental Monographs, New York, 1936, writer's the Geneals of Female Homoseruality,” Journal of Criminal Psycho- 
“The Problem of Frigidity,” Psychiatric Quarterly, 1944. pathology, 1943. 
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took financial advantage of the situation; their settlement 
was very unsatisfactory for his wife objectively. 

“After my husband left, a strange change came over 
me. I started to think, and came to the conclusion that 
his reproaches were unjustified. The beginning of our 
marriage was sexually unsatisfactory because of his in- 
experience; later it was unsatisfactory because of his weak 
potency.” We didn’t get along too well because he ran 
around with a guilty conscience because of his poor sexual 
qualities and started quarrels over nothing. I could un- 
derstand that he was shifting the blame onto me. All 
this became clear to me—his neurosis, his guilt. But— 
and here I was helpless—I became attached to him more 
and more. It was as if the very fact that my husband 
rejected me served as a chain attaching me to him. I 
started to follow him, to arrange ‘chance’ meetings—well, 
I was like a dog following his master though the latter 
kicked him out into the cold.” During these months Mrs. 
E. tried seriously to commit suicide twice, and was res- 
cued and sent into psychoanalytic treatment. 

Mrs. E. was, as she stated, “disgusted” with her hu- 
mility toward her former husband. She saw through his 
neurosis (correctly, by the way). And still she used him 
as the means of feeling mistreated. What was she repeat 
ing, without knowing it? The answer is to be found in 
her childhood situation. The father was a drunkard who, 
in his sprees, “beat hell” out of the children. The patient 
and her sister were forced to bring in the bamboo stick, 
kiss it, and say, “Please, Father, punish us as we deserve.” 
This went on for years, till the father died of a heart 


. attack. Mrs. E. was at that time 9 years of age. Interest- 


ing'y enough, her conscious feeling for her father was 
hatred, and she did not develop any masochistic perver- 
sion. All of her unconscious enjoyment of his sadism— 
it took a long time in analysis to make ber remember a 
“queer feeling of excitement” while these tortures were 
going on—was shifted to the psychologic sphere. She 
became unconsciously an exquisite psychic masochist. 
Her husband's leaving her activated the old attachment, 
and she projected this attachment upon her former hus- 
band 


The question remained as to how she could use her 
weakling of a husband, whose neurosis she nearly under- 
stood, for a sadist, as was the father of her recollection. 
The answer was that in leaving her her husband acted 
—unjustly. And “injustice” was the keynote of her 
father's beatings. Thus the gulf was breached. More- 
over, this explains why Mrs. E. consented so readily to 
a divorce. She did so only because she didn’t feel guilty, 
as she hadn't felt guilty when her father punished her 


7 It is not by chance that so many of the neurotic husbands of the 
described wor en had troubles wi duh shatr-ponesey See the writer's “A 
1945. 


, Type VI. Immediate acceptance followed by promiscuity. 
—Mrs. F., a woman of 30, was married for 8 years to a 
man 15 years her senior. Her husband was a cold and 
reticent person, the personification of a kill-joy. She, on 
the other hand, was buoyant, full of life and fun. Nobody 
in their environment could understand their choice of 
each other. Still, she loved her husband and claimed to 
be “perfectly happy.” One day Mr. F. told her that he 
had decided to divorce her because he wanted to marry 
a friend of his sister, an elderly woman who had just lost 
her husband. He gave no further explanations and her 
consent was taken for granted. Mrs. F. left without 
further complaints or delay for Reno. 

“If you ask me how I reacted to my husband's decision, 
my answer is that I was surprised that it came so late. I 
always felt that my great happiness with him would not 
last forever. I was speechless when he announced his 
intention, and felt as if someone had hit me over the head 
with a sledgehammer. I felt emotionally like refusing, 
but my common sense told me that every hope was gone. 
I recovered and told myself: ‘Be a good sport; if this is 
the way he wants it, nothing can be done about it’.” 

A few days of depression followed for her. Then she 
became gay once more, slightly manic, and started sexual 
relations with different men. One acquaintance in Reno 
admonished her: “Take it easy! Don’t overdo! We all 
go through such periods. There's no reason to throw 
yourself away on every bum that comes along.” Her 
promiscuity was accompanied by frigidity; her gaiety 
artificial. When this female acquaintance told her that 
she just wanted to prove to herself that she was not as 
worthless as her husband made her out to be by sending 
her away, she was surprised. She didn’t feel that way 
about it at all. 

After her return from Reno her promiscuity continued 
and one “affair” followed another, all with the same result. 
One day an old family friend forced her to see me. Mrs. 
F. had no objection to treatment, though she confessed 
that she didn’t understand what one could do for a 

completely normal” person. 

Analysis showed a strong oedipal attachment for her 
father. The strange fact was that her father was a gay 
and friendly person, unlike her gloomy and unfriendly hus- 
band. There was seemingly no connecting link between 
the two. The truth was that her early oedipal wishes 
were counteracted by a severe sense of inner guilt. To 
appease this guilt she allowed herself the father image only 
on condition that she changed it into the opposite (gay, 
friendly, kind father—gloomy, unfriendly, unkind hus- 
band). In this way she also paid her “inner debt” to her 
conscience in the form of suffering. This compromise 
lasted for years, until her husband “threw her out,” as 
she put it. Then a strange masochistic tendency came to 
the fore, of course covered up with pseudo-aggression: 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Factors Underlying Family Instability’ 


By Currrorp R. ApAms 
Director, Pennsylvania State College Marriage Counseling Service 


Symptoms of Family Instability. The 
symptoms of family instability have been too frequently 
confused with its causes. Among the major symptoms 
often cited are: 

1. Marital disruption with its sequelae of unhappiness, 
separation, and divorce; 

2. Rejection of parenthood as shown by voluntarily 
childless couples, the smaller size of families, and the 
toll of abortions; 

3. Juvenile delinquency. 

Other factors that adversely affect the family are be- 
reavement, depression, war, and the leaving home of one 
of its members. 

Present and Future Trends. At the present time about 
one-third of all marriages end in separation or divorce. 
Fifty years ago the average family consisted of nearly 
five persons; today it is less than four. The number of 
abortions is at least one-half million per year with possibly 
75-80% occurring in married women. Probably 15% 
of all married couples deliberately remain childless, an- 
other 10% are sterile. The size of the family is smallest 
in those marriages which could best afford children. 
Although iuvenile delinquency may not have appreciably 
increased during the past few years, wartime employment 
of mothers may result in an increase within a few years. 
Each year some 500,000 homes are broken by the death of 
one parent; in 200,000 of these homes are left over 450,000 
dependent children under age 18. Unless something in- 
terrupts or modifies the trends that have been in the 
making for many years, we can expect: 

1. An increasing divorce rate with probably 1 divorce 
in every 2 marriages by 1965; it is not unlikely 
that two-thirds of all war marriages will dissolve. 
(Tworthirds of all divorces occur in first 10 years 
of marriage.) 

2. An increasing rate of marriage with marriages tak- 
ing place at younger ages (average male marries 
between 25 and 26 years of age, average female 
between 22 and 23). 

3. A decreasing birthrate and still smaller families. 

4. Increasing competition between men and women 
for jobs with more and more married women seek- 
ing work. 

5. A single standard of morality with an approach 
to equality between the sexes. 


* Outline of presidential address given A , 1946 at a meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Conference on Family Rele we 


Causes of Famuly Instability. Research into human rela- 
tionships is far behind that in many other fields. It is not 
possible, at this time, to isolate all the causal factors con- 
tributing to family instability. Among those thought to 
be pertinent or related are: 

1. Poorly adjusted parents who unwittingly distort 
the personality development of their children. 

2. Unhappy childhood frustrations resulting from 
inadequate or unfortunate parental influence, fi- 
nancial insecurity, and impoverished home or 
community environment. 

3. An unrealistic educational system that does not 
train the child to get along with people, to earn a 
living, and to make and maintain a successful 
marriage. 

4. Negative community pressures characterized by 
hidebound traditions and customs, lack of social 
and recreational facilities to promote the meeting 
and the association of young people, sex-ratio in- 
equalities, slums, and lack of job opportunities. 

5. Hasty, forced, or postponed marriage accentuated 
by war, lack of parental and community under- 
standing, and depression. 

6. Unwise mate selection primarily due to inadequate 
sex education and lack of preparation for the as- 
sumption of marriage. 

7. Misapprehension of the goals to be achieved in 
marriage, which is partly due to the fantastic por- 
trayal of family life by modern fiction, the radio, 
and the movies. 

8. Instead of marrying at ages 21-24, economic pres- 
sure forces men to wait until 2 4-27. 

9. Ignorance of planned parenthood. 

10. Tendency of men to marry younger women in- 
stead of ones of the same age or older than they 
are (average wife lives 6 years longer than her 
husband). 

11. Childless marriage and decreasing fertility. 

12. Lack of financial security in early years of marriage. 

13. Lack of uniform marriage and divorce laws with no 
requirement of a waiting period before marriage or 
divorce occurs. 

14. Absence of counseling resources to which single 
and married people may turn for help in time of 
trouble. 

15. The failure of the state and federal governments 
to implement the philosophy that the democratic 
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family is the only secure foundation for a demo- 
cratic people. 

A Program to Stabilize the Family. Any program that 
will modify the present trends must be a long-range one, 
both preventive and remedial, and tangible results should 
not be expected in less than one generation. That should 
not discourage us. The atomic bomb required nearly a 
century of science and the expenditure of over two billions 
of dollars. Is not the future of the family important 
enough to justify a similar investment? 

We cannot hope to do much with today’s parents, 
but we can do much for their children and still more for 
their grandchildren. Success in human relationships 
grows out of three things: Opportunity to learn how to 
play and work and live with others; guidance in develop- 
ing effective attitudes toward, and ways of playing, 
working, and living with others; success (reward or 
favorable conditioning) to facilitate the learning process 
and stamp in these attitudes and ways. If you will accept 
this assumption, then I would like to propose a program 
that may serve as a point of departure. 

1. The formation of a Federal Department of Family 
Security (Marriage and the Family): a) to coordinate the 
functions of existing government agencies related to or 
influencing the stability of the family; b) to study the 
needs of the family and to develop legislation. 

2. Establishment of counseling clinics and agencies on 
family problems: a) to give professional guidance to mar- 
ried couples and parents; b) to offer practical community 
courses on preparation for marriage, child guidance, and 
problems of the family. 

3. The modernization of our educational system so that 
the major emphasis (the goals to be achieved) from the first 
grade on will be: a) how to get along with people; b) 
how to earn a living; c) how to make and maintain a happy 


marriage. 

4. The enlistment of community organizations (Parent- 
Teachers, Women's Clubs, Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, 
Chambers of Commerce, fraternal societies, the schools, 
and the churches) with these coordinate objectives: a) 
the development of low-cost housing and the elimination 
of slums; b) the establishment of adequate supervised 


playgrounds and recreational facilities; c) the develop- 
ment of agencies through which young people of both 
sexes may meet and associate. 

5. The passage of a uniform National Marriage and 
Divorce Act providing: a) a waiting period of 6 months 
between declaration of intention to wed (or to divorce) 
and the issuance of a marriage license (or filing of the ac- 
tual divorce suit); b) that those wishing to be married 
present a certificate demonstrating that they have com- 
pleted an approved course (or its equivalent) in marriage 
and family relationships and have passed an examination 
of physical and mental fitness for marriage; c) that those 
seeking a divorce submit proof that they have availed 
themselves of the services of an approved counseling 
agency; d) that the grounds for divorce be liberalized and 
that divorce suits be removed from court adjudication 
and be passed upon by Divorce Boards composed of a 
psychiatrist, a social worker, a minister, a lawyer, a 
sociologist, and a psychologist. 

6. The passage of federal legislation providing for se- 
curity from marriage to death instead of from old age to 
death and including: a) a subsidy or insured loan to young 
people to promote marriage and to make marriage possible 
at earlier ages; b) supplemental grants for continuance of 
education after marriage, for maintaining decent standards 
of living as size of family increases, for adequate medical 
care, for education of children, and for home ownership. 

7. Encouragement of planned parenthood by: a) the 
establishment and maintenance of fertility clinics; b) 
sterilization of persons unfit for parenthood; c) provision 
for premarital and marital counseling on responsibilities 
of marriage and parenthood and need for systematic 
family planning. 

8. The development of a public relations program pro- 
viding: a) emphasis upon the positive values of marriage 
and the family through readable releases to newspapers, 
magazines, and the radio; b) the making of interesting 
movies suitable for the different school grade and age 
levels to be used for the development of attitudes thought 
desirable in worthy home membership; c) guidance of the 
publishing, radio and movie industries with insistence 
that they present love and marriage (and family problems) 
positively, realistically, and constructively. 


MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES IN 1945 


Last year there were an estimated 1,618,331 marriages 
and 502,000 divorces in the United States. The estimates 
for divorces are based upon returns from twenty-four 
states, New York City and the District of Columbia. 
The provisional marriage rate for 1945 was 12.3 per 1,000 
total population compared with a rate of 11.0 for 1944, 
11.8 for 1943 and 13.2 for 1942. 

The provisional divorce rate of 3.6 per 1,000 popula- 


tion is the highest in the history of the country and may 

be compared with 2.9 for 1944, 2.6 for 1943, 2.4 for 1942, 

2.2 for 1941 and 2.0 for 1940. In 1945 there was one 

divorce for every 3.2 marriages in that year or one divorce 

for every 2.8 marriages (calculated on the average annual 

matfriages, 1935-44). From Vol. 23 #0, Vital Statistics, 
10. 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


Meeting the Family's Medical Costs 


By Franz GotpMan, M. D., Associate CLInicAL Proressor OF Pustic HEALTH 
Yale University School of Medicine 


THE national health program recom- 
mended by President Truman should be of paramount 
interest to this Conference on Family Relations. Enact- 
ment of the pertinent legislative proposals would go far to- 
ward helping families to help themselves in meeting their 
medical care costs. It would serve to develop both the 
capacity and the opportunity to lead personally satisfying 
and socially useful lives. 

In his message to Congress of November 19, 1945 the 
President listed five important problems which must be 
solved if we hope to attain our objective of adequate 
medical care, good health, and protection from the eco- 
nomic fears of sickness and disability. These problems are: 
better distribution of both professional personnel and 
medical care facilities; improvement of public health 
services; promotion of medical research and professional 
education; development of organized payment for medi- 
cal care; and protection against the economic risks of dis- 
abling illness. 

The reading of the President's message was followed 
by the introduction of the National Health Bill (S.1606), 
sponsored by Senators Murray and Wagner and Repre- 
sentative Dingell. 

Title II of the National Health Bill proposes the intro- 
duction of a nationwide system of “prepaid personal 
health service benefits.” It establishes the right to medi- 
cal care for all persons employed in industry, commerce, 
agriculture, and domestic service, employees of nonprofit 
institutions, and self-employed persons; the family de- 
pendents of currently insured persons; and the recipients 
of retirement or survivors’ benefits under the Social Se- 
curity Act. There will be available the services of physi- 
cians and dentists, specialists as well as general 
practitioners; home nursing; laboratory services; and 
hospitalization up to 60 days in any benefit year. The 
organization of professional services is to be based on the 
existing system of private practice—group practice units 
as well as “solo practitioners” being eligible to participate 
—and on the principle of free choice of general practi- 
tioner. The payment method is to be determined by the 
majority of the general practitioners in each area, and the 
fee-for-service system, and flat rate (per capita) method, 
salary compensation, or a combination of these methods 
may be chosen. Special rates are to be paid for designated 
specialists and consultant services. Any hospital meeting 

* Presented before the National Conference on F Rela 
Philadelphia, April’, 1946. 


certain standards may participate in the program. From 
$3 to $7 a day will be paid for the first 30 days of hos- 
pitalization and one-half of these rates thereafter. The 
funds for the support of the program are to be raised by 
the prepayment method, the rate being left to Congress 
to determine. Thus, organized self-help is substituted for 
charity from the few to the many. The people covered 
by the program are not to receive something for nothing; 
they budget for their own care by paying in advance small 
average amounts in return for which they are entitled to 
obtain any or all of the available services. Administrative 
authority for the program is vested in the U. S. Public 
Health Service at the federal level and in existing agencies 
at the state and local levels. A National Advisory Medi- 
cal Council and “‘local-area committees” are to aid in the 
administration. 

Quite understandably the first reaction of many people 
to this proposal is to raise the following question: Is there 
any need for nation-wide compulsory health insurance? 

As countless studies have shown nearly everybody 
needs some medical attention and a substantial number of 
people need much medical care in the course of a year. But 
there are important barriers to adequate service. 

Medical care costs to the individual are unpredictable | 
and unbudgetable. Slight illness involving small costs is 
not much of a problem to self-supporting people. Serious 
illness spells danger to the family budget at all but the 
highest income levels. Large costs may fall on small 
purses. In any one year a small proportion of all families 
is certain to incur costs of catastrophic proportions, wip- 
ing out a life’s savings, burdening the families with debts 
for years to come, forcing them to curtail their standard 
of living, or making them dependent. Sooner or later 
almost every family is likely to be hit hard by the disaster 
of serious illness with its attendant high cost. The ma- 
jority of all families finds it hard, if not impossible, to pay 
for complete and good medical care under the present 
system of paying, if and when service is needed and in 
proportion to the amount of care received. Only those 
who have chosen their parents well do not have to worry 
about doctor charges and hospital bills. 

Lack of competent physicians, dentists, and other pro- 
fessional personnel and of adequate hospitals and clinics 
in many parts of the country constitutes another barrier 
to adequate medical care. Families able and willing to 
make some expenditures are reluctant to do so except in 
emergencies, as they doubt whether they would get their 
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money's worth in their own community. 

Lack of health consciousness, ignorance of available re- 
sources, superstitition, and reliance on Mother Nature, 
the drug clerk or the old woman next door are additional 
factors responsible for some inadequate medical care. 

Because of these barriers all the services of modern 
medicine are not fully utilized by the people and such 
medical care as is obtained is received according to ability 
to pay rather than according to need. There are few 
families who do not share the feeling of anxiety expressed 
in the following letter from a farmer's wife: “Is there 
nothing we can do so that we don't have the dread in the 
back of our minds always, that if any of us get sick, pay- 
ing doctors’ bills might set us back for years?” 

Searching for solutions to the problem of meeting the 
costs of medical care, one country after the other has tried 
out voluntary health insurance, and all have come to 
realize the limitations of this method. The hopes pinned 
on it at present by such important organizations as the 
American Medical Association are unwarranted by past 
experience in this country as well as abroad. 

At the end of 1945 about 20 million persons were en- 
rolled in Blue Cross plans providing for hospitalization. 
The development of these plans has been remarkable. 
Of particular interest are the facts that the number of 
family dependents has been growing steadily, accounting 
for more than half of all participants at present, and that 
maternity service is covered. At the risk of laboring the 
obvious it must be pointed out that these plans cover 
hospital care only and exclude professional services in the 
hospital or “extramural” care, although some are co 
ordinated with supplementary plans. 

Non-profit prepayment plans covering professional 
services have a total enrollment of about 5 million persons, 
with family participants accounting for about one-half 
of those eligible for service. The majority of the medical 
society plans—and also many others—offer very limited 
service, the typical pattern being coverage of surgical 
service in the hospital and that with many restrictions. 
Maternity service, except for surgical operations, is con- 
spicuous by its absence in the majority of all prepayment 
plans for professional services. The cost of the most 
successful medical society plan operated in conjunction 
with a hospital service plan—the Michigan Medical 
Service and Michigan Hospital Service—in August 1945 
ranged from $4.25 to $4.65 a month for a family of three 
and have been increased since. The 1945 rate constituted 
2.8 percent of an income of $2,000. Only a small number 
of prepayment plans operated on the basis of the group 
practice of medicine offer more or less complete service 
at costs ranging from $5 to $6 a month for a family of 
three, or 3 percent to 3.7 percent of an income of $2,000. 

The experience in this country confirms essentially all 


the facts observed before in foreign countries. Volun- 


tary health insurance can provide for selected services 
at reasonable cost but not for complete medical care if the 
plan is operated on the basis of the individual practice of 
medicine and the fee-for-service method of payment. It 
can cover fairly complete service at reasonable cost if it is 
combined with group practice of medicine, but this 
method of organization is of limited applicability, holding 
promise of success primarily in cities and large industrial 
plants. Voluntary health insurance can serve selected 
economic groups, but it cannot be utilized by the large 
number of families struggling to make ends meet and main- 
tain the pride of economic independence. 

Some leaders of the medical profession admit the in- 
feasibility of nation-wide voluntary health insurance. In 
February 1945, Dr. Louis H. Bauer, a trustee of the Amer- 
ican Medican Association, made the following statement: 
“The American Medical Association has been severely 
condemned for not proposing a voluntary plan to cover 
the whole United States. To my mind, this would have 
been the surest way of killing the whole thing, for the 
very reasons just stated, no one was in a position to say 
what the best type of plan would be and even now we are 
not entirely sure.” There continues to be a profound 
difference of opinion among physicians as to nearly every 
important detail of policy and procedure. 

The introduction of health bills for the organization of 
medical care for self-supporting people signifies a profound 
change in social philosophy. Up to the present public 
responsibility has been accepted for sanitation of the 
environment, control of communicable diseases, health 
education, diagnostic services for all the people, and pro- 
vision of medical care for selected groups, including the 
recipients of public assistance, and a variety of self-sup- 
porting groups, such as the veterans, merchant seamen, 
wives and infants of enlisted men in the four lowest pay 
grades, and medically needy persons. 

In the past those shaping public policy closed their 
eyes to the self-supporting families, although they knew 
from countless studies that illness constitutes one of the 
greatest dangers to the economic security and stability 
of the family and one of the principal sources of unem- 
ployment, dependency, and unemployability. The skilled 
worker, the small businessman, the white-collar worker, 


and the farmer were expected to exhaust their own re-. 


sources, pile up debts, or lose their economic independence 
when struck by serious illness and were accepted for serv- 
ice at taxpayers’ expense after they had become poor 
enough to qualify for public aid. 

In the future this policy is certain to be discarded, be- 
cause more and more people are coming to share the opin- 
ion expressed by a Senate subcommittee in the following 
words: “Making available to all of the people the great 
life-saving services which modern medicine has to offer is 


: an objective which every right thinking citizen supports.” 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


Highlights of the Pacific Northwest 


Conference 


By Corat Westey Toppinc, PresIpENT OF THE CONFERENCE 
University of British Columbia 


THE delegates were welcomed by the 
President of the Conference, by the Hon. Dr. George 
Weir,. Minister of Education for the Province of British 
Columbia, and by C. G. McKenzie, President of the 
British Columbia Regional Committee on Family Rela- 
tions. Greetings were received from the National Con- 
ference on Family Relations; from Premier John Hart of 
British Columbia and Premier T. C. Douglas of Saskat- 
chewan; from the Hon. George Pearson, Provincial Secre- 
tary of British Columbia; from Past Presidents Katharine 
Whiteside Taylor, and Samuel Haig Jameson; and from 
Joseph Lichstein of The Health League of Canada. 

The featured speaker at the Conference was Paul 
Popenoe of Los Angeles who addressed more than one 
thousand persons at one meeting and around two hundred 
at a luncheon. 

An interesting address on “The Rise of the Pacific 
Northwest Conference” was given by Norman §. 
Hayner. The Conference, according to Dr. Hayner, was 
organized at the University of Washington in May 1939. 
Dr. Hayner became first president, Orville Robertson, 
first secretary-treasurer. The second meeting was also 
held in Seattle but the third went to Wenatchee where, 
looking toward the fourth meeting in Portland, Oregon, 
Dr. Samuel H. Jameson was elected president. The Con- 
ference returned to Seattle for the meetings of 1943 and 
1944 under the presidency of Katharine W. Taylor. The 
seventh meeting was held in Spokane with Hazel Cushing 
as president and Carl Dent as Secretary. 

The Vancouver News-Herald gave an excellent sum- 
mary of Dr. Popenoe’s address: 

Two main causes of failure in marriages, according to the speaker, 
are: first, persons don't try to succeed; second, if they do try, they 
don’t know what to do. The formula to deal with the “what to do” 
angle is simply to find satisfaction for both the marriage partners in 
three areas: 

1. Social recognition. 2. Satisfactory love life. 3. Self-expression, or 
to be someone on your own account and recognized as such. 

If either partner is frustrated in one or more of these areas, then 
there is the basis of marriage failure; and conversely, the helping of each 
other to find satisfaction and a balance in all three areas is the road to 
happiness and success in marriage. 

The Minister of Education for the Province of British 
Columbia, George M. Weir, sought the views of the 
delegates on wise governmental policy concerning di- 


vorce, salacious literature, sordid motion pictures, and 
sex education. 

Forward-looking school men and parents appear to be generally 
agreed on the following trends: (a) It should become standard practice 
for those given authority to formulate school programs and curricula to 
use pediatricians and child guidance specialists in an advisory capacity 
when these programs are being prepared. (b) Any specific instruction 
on family relationships and preparation for marriage should be given 
increasing emphasis as the age level advances. Instead of “sex educa- 
tion” as commonly understood, there should probably be a program 
relating to marriage and family life; and family values and relationships 
should be used to motivate school conduct especially during adoles- 
cence. 

Hazel M. Cushing gave a report on a study of 1,500 
farmers in 15 counties; of 400 farm home makers and of 
the intelligence and the personal adjustment of 3,000 
rural children. The following are some tentative findings: 


1. Tenants on the better land (classes 1, 2) make higher incomes 
than owners on poorer land (classes 3, 4, 5). 

2. It is necessary to supplement farm earnings by off-farm earnings 
(particularly on land classes 4, 5). 

3. The amount of money spent for food annually is approximately 
$400 for all land classes but the proportion spent for food varies 
from 4 percent (land classes 1, 2) to 29 percent (land class 5). 

4. Life insurance is practically non-existent in land classes 4 and 5. 

5. Community participation varies with land class (income), age 

of children, and education. 

6. The proportion spent on clothing, dwelling, furnishings, and 

recreation also varies with income. 

Differences in levels of intelligence on the five land classes are small 
and not statistically significant. If the intelligence of children be taken 
as indicative of the parents’ level of intelligence, it appears that intelli- 
gence does not account to any appreciable extent for differences in 
income level on the various land classes. Hard work and intelligent 
management alone are not enough to guarantee success in farming. One 
must have fairly productive land. 


Christian Smith and J. M. Hershey described in detail. 
the health problems of two Canadian provinces. Mr. 
Smith dealt with the program of the socialist Saskatche- 
wan Government: 

The municipal services have demonstrated the practicability of two 
important principles: one, medical services can be paid from tax funds; 
the other, that doctors can be engaged to keep people well, instead of 
being consulted only to treat illness. Coupled with the treatment pro- 
gram is an active preventive program. The treatment of tuberculosis 
has been on a free basis since 1928. Today we also have free diagnosis 
and treatment of cancer and free treatment and maintenance of our 
mentally ill. We were the first province to provide free penicillin, in 
addition to existing free services, for the treatment of venereal disease. 
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We operate a free therapeutic clinic for poliomyelitis patients. We 
also give free medical, hospital, dental, pharmaceutical and appliance 
services to some 25,000 people considered least able to provide for them- 
selves. 

Dr. Hershey reported for British Columbia: 

The health of the family deserves consideration in any discussion 
concerning family relations or the welfare of the family as a whole. 
Today it is a relatively simple matter to obtain information and advice 
concerning the physical needs of children and the prevention of many 
of the defects caused by communicable disease, poor nutrition and im- 
proper care. On the other hand, information regarding the social- 
emotional needs of the child and modern views regarding the cause and 
treatment of the more common behaviour problems of infancy and early 
childhood are not so readily available. Planning for the health of the 
family is essentially a problem in preventive medicine. 

Town Meeting in Canada! featured four Conference 
speakers on the theme, Must the State Plan for the 
Family?” Paul Landis, Washington State College, dis- 
cussed “Population, the State and the Family.” 


In agricultural society everywhere children have been a social and 
economic asset. In a society of wage and salary incomes, the more 
family members the thinner the pie is sliced. A study by the United 
States Social Security Board showed that families with no children 
had a unit income of $592.00, families with one child $508.00; families 
with twochildren $429.00; families with three or more children $281.00. 
Industrial society is characterized by extremely low and constantly 
falling birth rates. In the western world the general aim has been to 
increase the birth rate. Efforts in this direction fall into four broad 
categories: 1. Wage-income adjustments; 2. Direct family subsidy; 3. 
Negative incentives; and 4. Greater socialization of family care. 


Ray Baber discussed “Research, the State and the 
Family.” 

The big corporations spend many millions of dollars on research. 
We spend millions of dollars in fighting hog cholera, the cotton boll 
weevil, the corn borer—why not some money for research for family 
relations? If we can have the full-fledged support of the government 
for thorough-going research in family relations, the same as in other 
fields, we will be able to go forward much more rapidly in our under- 
standing. of the family. 


Dorothy Steeves supported the proposition, ‘The 
state must plan for the family.” 


There are certain freedoms which are paramount over any so-called 
rights which people may arrogate to themselves—the freedom of a child 
to be born of healthy parents, to receive proper nutrition and housing, 
to grow up in a harmonious atmosphere, to enjoy the social benefits 
of a nursery school, to have his mind developed to all the heights of 
which it is capable. That means planning, state planning, for even if 
the individual parents had the economic means to give their children 
all the benefits, they would not have the wisdom. 


Dean Regester discussed, “Human Personality, the 
State and the Family.” 
The family, in which the individual is cared for when he is an infant 


and child, and in which he later cares for others, provides the conditions 
for the achievement of maturity. Care for the family by the state per- 
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petuates in persons chronologically adult, a state of psychological and 
moral immaturity and dependence. The establishment for adults of 
conditions and attitudes of dependence upon the state of welfare and 
security of themselves or families prevents the achievement of normal 
adult traits of foresight, self-direction, self-control, self-reliance, and 
responsibility. Men in such a case are not capable of the highest demo- 
cratic forms of social life, but only of paternalistic and dictatorial gov- 
ernment. What we need is not that the state should care for the family 
by performing its role, but by adopting policies which will tend to 
preserve and strengthen it as an institution. 


Dr. Ralph Stolzheise spoke as president of the Wash- 
ington Society for Mental Hygiene on “Mental Hygiene 
and Family Relationships.” 

Each person is inclined to think of himself as normal until he finds 
himself in trouble. Then he is quick to believe that he alone has such 
trouble and that he is alone on the sea of trouble. Worry is at the head 
of the list of discord factors of family relationships. Sexual ignorance 
comes next. Then intolerance. Other factors are: selfishness; rigidity, 
which gives the other partner a sense of running into a stone wall; 
guilt, which generates tensions; mistakes about the children, which 
damage the child and cause friction between parents; jealousy, which 
comes from insecurity; dominance-inferiority; inconsistency; projec- 
tion. Through education, emphasis on the fundamentals of living; 
stress on quality and less on quantity; the opening of doors before 
frustration brings defeatism; a willingness to search and point the way 
—these efforts working through the family as a harmonious unit will 
really bring mental health. 


Mrs. Catherine Read spoke as president of the Pacific 
Northwest Association for Nursery Education. 


We can offer guidance only if we respect the child. Showing the 
child respect means that we give him the freedom to make mistakes, 
within reasonable limits; having confidence that he will discover which 
is the more profitable and socially acceptable line of behavior. 


Dean Buena Maris gave a masterly presentation of 
“A Dusty Philosophy of Family Life.” 


Chinese parents consider the disposition and skills of the prospec- 
tive daughter-in-law; they go carefully into her family background. 
But with us a boy is permitted to choose a life partner during a period 
of temporary insanity. We would hardly trust him to seelct a new tie, 
all stirred up inside as he is; but we will let him pick a wife, a woman 
with whom he must live until death separates them. 

Family life education in high schools can develop new traditions of 
family living and can change old traditions. Young men and women 
must be taught—some girls show more discrimination in buying a hat 
than in choosing a husband. 

Ray E. Baber talked about “Spending the Family 
Dollar.” 

The one virtue of the budget is that it substitutes deliberate spend- 
ing for impulsive spending within major limits, but leaves enough lee- 
way for impulsive spending in minor limits to keep life interesting. A 
budget's chief purpose is to help a family buy the things they want 
most. 


There is one budget item that deserves special attention. It has 
been said that a “budget item that does not include a savings item is 
not a budget; it is merely an expense account.” Another budget item 
that deserves honorable mention is that of recreation. Even on slender 
incomes a certain amount should be set aside for play and fun. 

One motive for spending that has wrecked many a family budget 
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is that of “keeping up with the Joneses." This motive turns over 
many budgets to the control of outsiders. Another important principle 
is that every member of the family should have a little part of the in- 
come which is entirely under his control and can be spent exactly as 
he pleases without criticism from others. 


Dr. Bee dealt with “Parent-Child Relations.” 


The social-emotional experiences of the infant and child tend to 
set the basic patterns for his future living. If this be true—and it is 
supported by much research—what, then, is of greatest importance in 
rearing our children? First, to assure the infant and child of a full and 
satisfying sensuous experience; i.e., the satisfaction of his physical 
needs. Second, to assure and sustain the child in his activities and in- 
terests that center about discovering his body, its parts, and its func- 
tions. Further, to help him acquire attitudes of self-respect, skill and 
self-confidence in gaining mastery over the tasks and functions confront- 
ing him at this period. Third, to assure, assist, and sustain the child in 
his widening relations with people; first those in his family, then those 
in the neighborhood and other groups outside the family. 


The Youth Panel featured an address by Norman 
Hayner on “What Makes for Success in Marriage?” 


To achieve marital harmony, the following rules will be found 
helpful: 1. Look for a personality whose characteristics gear well with 
your own. 2. Marry a person with similar cultural background. 3. 
Go steady for not less than one year and preferably more than three 
years. 4. Remember that marriage is an achievement, not a discovery. 


Highlights of the ballroom address by Dr. Popenoe 
have already been given; extracts from his three other 
addresses conclude this report on the Pacific Northwest 
Conference on Family Relations. 


On Family Counselling. It is easy to name some of the things that 
will prevent anyone from being a successful counsellor: 1. To help 
others solve their problems you must have solved your own problems 
first. 2. The counsellor must not be aggressive. 3. The counsellor must 
not be censorious. 4. The counsellor must not make decisions for the 
client. 5. The counsellor must not have a Jehovah complex. 6. The 
counsellor must not sympathize with his client. 7. The counsellor must 
not overwork “relationship.” 8. The counsellor must not be pedantic or 
academic. 9. The counsellor must not be lazy, inattentive, or hasty. 
10. The counsellor must not be a perfectionist. 11. The counsellor 
must avoid adopting the policy of “floating” his clients on to someone 
else. 12. The counsellor, on the other hand, must not be so self- 
satisfied that he is unwilling to refer a client to someone better qualified 
than himself if such a person exists and can be reached. 

On The Changing Family in a Changing World. The chief change 
within the family itself has been the transition from institution to com- 
panionship. In earlier times when the family was an institution, com- 
munity pressures kept it together. A companionship is a mutual ar- 
rangement, a co-operative enterprise. Where this co-operative enter- 
prise is present the family is found to be happy. 

Both boys and girls live in an economic system where competition is 
the order of the day. Girls are deliberately taught that it is a man's 
world—women tocircumvent this have taken over the traits and habits 
of the male. But the young boy knows as a matter of daily experience 
that the world in which he lives is run by women. All sorts of women 
have authority over himn—his mother, his pre-school teacher, his grade 
school teacher, even his high school teacher. When he marries, he 
strives to take out on one woman, his resentment against all this series 
of women who had authority over him and who bossed him around. 

Now men and women marry because nature has made them dif- 
ferent—of different sexes with not a single cell identical. Sex draws 


them together, training drives them apart. Here is the perfect set-up 
for conflict. Education must east conflict in living and between the 
sexes. The miseries that follow break-up and divorce can be avoided 
by forethought, by wise action, and by education in and for family 
living. 

How can we aid family stability? How can we strengthen the home? 


There is obviously one step that could be taken profitably and at 
once—namely, the establishment of an educational center and infor- 
mation bureau where anyone who wants it could find all the existing 
information that will make for success in marriage and parenthood. If 
your automobile breaks down, you know where to go. But if your 
marriage begins to backfire, to hit on only one cylinder, where will you 
take it? 

The establishment of a central clearing house for family problems 
will not hamper any existing agency but will promote the work of all. 
We have tried this out in Los Angeles during the past 17 years, and can 
report that the results are satisfactory. Last year our counsellors gave 
3,000 consultations to 1,200 different persons in our office, and dealt 
with five or six thousand other persons in their own offices. There is 
nothing mysterious or esoteric about this service. Any community can 
do at least as well as we have done. 


Age at First Marriage 


More than half of the men who ever marry do so be- 
fore the age of 25 years, and women before the age of 
22 years, according to an analysis of census statistics issued 
by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
The analysis is based on the median age at the time of the 
first marriage for those men and women who ever marry 
during the course of their lives. For men who ever marry, 
the estimated median age at first marriage is 24.3 years; 
that is, one-half marry at a younger age than 24.3 years, 
and one-half at an older age. The corresponding figure for 
women is 21.6 years. 

The median age at first marriage has changed by only 
a small amount over a long period of time. Apart from 
biological factors, the ages at which people marry are 
largely determined by social customs, which change rather 
slowly within a given population group or area. During 
any one year, of course, the number of men and women 
who marty is affected by economic conditions and by the 
psychological temper of the people at that time, and for a 
short while these factors may have some effect also on age 
at marriage. Over long periods, however, such variations 
have tended to balance out. 

How little the median age at first marriage has changed 
in half a century is shown by data for each census from 
1890 to 1940. What little change has occurred indicates 
a slow trend toward earlier marriage for men. The median 
age at first marriage, based on census from 1890 to 1930, 
dropped from 26.1 to 24.3 years. For women, the trend is 
less definitely marked; the median age at first marriage 
dropped from 22.0 years for the census of 1890 to 21.2 
years for the census of 1920, but apparently increased 
slightly between 1920 and 1930. 
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Ernest Rutherford Groves, 1877-1946 


By Dona p S. Kiaiss, 
Associate Professor, Department of Sociology, University of North Carolina 


IN A certain sense the death of Ernest 
Rutherford Groves on August 29 marked the end of an 
era in the study of marriage and family life in America, 
for Dr. Groves had been the originator and had set the 
pattern for most of the work in this field for the past 
quarter of acentury. He had seen the value of and neces- 
sity for college courses in these subjects; he had written 
the first textbooks on the family and marriage; by ex- 
ample and through diligent writing and speaking he had 
promoted his ideas until they were accepted by scores of 
followers; and through personal guidance he had assisted 
many to organize research and course work. 

However, as he himself often remarked, the pioneering 
stage was over. The idea that marriage and the family 
could and should be studied scientifically had taken firm 
hold and the volume of literature on the subject had in- 
creased at a rapid rate. Courses in marriage had become 
an accepted part of the curricula of a large number of the 
colleges and universities of the nation. Ba 

Dr. Groves had gone to Boston in July to teach in the 
summer school of Boston University, where he had been 
head of the department of sociology from 1920 to 19277. 
He had had a profitable summer with an interesting class 
and had spent the two weeks after the close of the term 
resting, reading and visiting with old friends. His death 
came suddenly and unexpectedly in the early morning 
of August 29. He and Mrs. Groves had been planning a 
short vacation trip before their return to Chapel Hill. 

Dr..Groves was a New Englander by birth. His father, 
Henry Hunt Groves, had migrated from England with 
his parents in 1852 at the age of ten. The family had 
settled in Massachusetts. His mother, Hannah Seward 
Groves, was a native of New Hampshire. Ernest Ruther- 
ford Groves was born in Framingham, Massachusetts, 
May 6, 1877. Successive periods of illness and convales- 
cence during his childhood and youth forced him to spend 


many hours in physical quiet but gave his restive mind — 


opportunity for development. Thus he acquired those 
capacities for concentration and extensive reading which 
were characteristic, scholarly habits of his later years. 
Mr. Groves became interested as a young man in the 
Christian ministry. He was awarded the B.D. degree 
from Yale Divinity School in 1901 and served as a minister 
for a short time. But he soon came to be more strongly 
attracted by educational work and after obtaining the 
A.B. degree from Dartmouth College in 1903 he began 


the career in teaching that he was to pursue so success- 
fully for the next forty-three years. He was an instructor 
in English at the University of New Hampshire from 1903 
to 1907, at Dartmouth College from 1907 to 1909, and 
returned to New Hampshire as professor of philosophy 
and psychology in 1909 to remain until 1920. It was dur- 
ing this period that he began teaching sociology. He also 
served as Dean of the Arts College from 1915 to 1920. 
Professor Groves went to Boston University as head 
of a new department of sociology in the College of Liberal 
Arts in 1920. He remained there until 19277 when he 
was called to the department of sociology of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina to take charge of the work in 
marriage and the family. Except for occasional summer 
appointments he continued at this post until his death. 
He also served as a special lecturer in marriage and the 
family at Duke University, from 193°7 to 1942. 
Professor Groves married Dorothy Doe in 1907. Two 
daughters were born to them, Catherine (Mrs. Joseph 
Peele) and Ernestine Dorothy (Mrs. Richard H. O'Kane). 
Mrs. Groves died in 1916. In 1919 Mr. Groves married 
Gladys Hoagland. They have two daughters, Ruth Elva 
and Lois Mary. Both his wife, Gladys Hoagland Groves, 
and his daughter, Catherine, have collaborated frequently 
with him in his writing of books and journal articles. 
Dr. Groves was an active participant in learned so 
cities and other professional associations. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Sociological Society and chairman of 
the Family Section from 1928 to 1932. He was a member 
of the Southern Sociological Society; of the Commission 
on Marriage and the Family of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, acting as chairman of 
the Commission, 1938-1940; of the First Colloquium of 
the American Psychiatric Society; of the National Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene; first president of the North 
Carolina Mental Hygiene Society, 1937-1938; president 
of the National Conference on Family Relations, in 1941. 
He was a member of the Authors’ Guild; Associé, 
Institute Internationale de Sociologie; a Fellow of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association; and a Fellow 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He had been awarded the degree of Litt.D. by 
Florida Southern College in 1942, and that of Doctor of 
Humanities by Boston University in 1946. 
In addition to his own extensive publications Dr. 
Groves had been editor of the Longmans, Green and Com- 
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pany, Social Science Series, 1928-1939. He was associate 
editor of Social Forces and editor of the department on 
marriage and the family. He also served in an editorial 
capacity with Education, Journal of Educational Sociology, 
Junior Hume, Marriage and Family Living, Parents’ Maga- 
zine, Religious Education, and Rural Manhood. 

Although Dr. Groves was established professionally as 
a sociologist, the great catholicity of his interests never 
allowed him to confine himself within the bounds of 
academic sociology. His early interest in psychology led 
him to approach sociology from a definitely personal view- 
point, so that he always regarded the interests of the in- 
dividual as the ultimate end of sociological investigation 
andaction. His belief in this point of view was constantly 
nourished by the contacts he had with people who turned 
to him for counsel. His first-hand knowledge of the 
problems faced by people of all ages and classes in their 
efforts to work out satisfactory adjustments in personal 
and social relationships, more than any other element in 
his experience, influenced his thinking. It was undoubt- 
edly the factor that led him to concentrate on studying, 
teaching and writing about marriage and the family. 

His early sociological writing was in the rural field. 
It is significant to note, however, that his concern about 
the person was present even at this time. In the preface 
of Rural Problems of Today, 1918, he wrote, “This book 
looks out upon country-life conditions from a viewpoint 
comparatively neglected. It attempts to approach rural 
social life from the psychological angle." These two fac- 
tors, the psychological and the social, continued to present 
themselves in his thinking to be of equal value and in- 
separable in the operation of human affairs. 

Dr. Groves’ interest in the family as a special area of 
sociological study manifested itself during his Boston 
University years. He organized a college course in the 
study of the family in 1924 and wrote the first college 
text on the subject, Social Problems of the Family, in 
1926. The next year he was called to the University of 
North Carolina to take charge of the newly-organized 
course in marriage. From that time forward throughout 
the next two decade she was the pioneer and recognized 
leader in the study of marriage and family problems. 

The productivity of these years was tremendous. He 
‘was never in robust health and did not have, as some do, 
a boundless bodily energy, and yet his mind was so active 
that he found time to teach his classes, to travel exten- 
sively meeting speaking engagements, for he was much 
sought after as a lecturer, to participate in the organiza- 
tion and development of societies and associations, to 
carry on a wide correspondence with associates, friends, 
and the many who sought his help professionally and per- 
sonally, and above all to write. 

Dr. Groves saw clearly that the study of marriage and 
the family was not a discipline to be limited to the areas 


of sociology and psychology. Throughout the years he 
established firm friendships and working relationships 
with men arid women in many professions, and through 
personal consultation and correspondence he drew upon 
them for assistance. Among these were medical special- 
ists, for he recognized that many domestic problems are 
basically physiological. These doctors in their turn saw 
that he had a contribution to make to them and called 
upon him for counsel as well. Their recognition of his 
leadership was exemplified by his being asked to address 
the First American Congress on Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology on “The Sociological Aspects of Marriage Con- 
servation,” in Cleveland, Ohio, September, 1939. 

As a teacher on both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels Professor Groves had a unique capability. He was 
not inspirational in any dramatic sense, and yet there is 
no doubt that he inspired the hundreds of students who 
sat in his classes. He did not drive nor compel them; but 
they probably read more widely and did more thinking 
while under his leadership than they did habitually. He 
had a way of using subject matter as a tool. In his hands 
it was never an end in itself but an instrument to stimu- 
late and regulate the growth of his students. 

One of the most notable and influential of Dr. Groves’ 
achievements was the establishment in 1934 of the Con- 
ference on the Conservation of Marriage and the Family. 
He arranged it originally for the benefit of those who were 
teaching marriage courses and who felt the need of getting 
together for mutual aid and consultation. As the years 
passed other areas of interest were included and members 
of other professions participated actively: ministers, 
lawyers, social workers, medical doctors, and marriage 
counselors. Although the members of the Conference 
came from all parts of the nation, the numbers were always 
limited and attendance was by invitation only. This does 
not mean that membership was exclusive, for there were 
always a number of places open for new members and 
Dr. Groves was always eager to invite those who were 
just starting out on their careers as teachers or counselors 
and to give them a part in the program. 

In a very distinctive way this was Dr. Groves’ con- 
ference. His spirit pervaded it. Those who were regular 
attendants and those who came only once agreed that its 
fundamental value rested in his quiet leadership. 

In the latter years Dr. Groves came to feel that the time 
had come for marriage counselling to be established as_ 
a profession. He was a leader in the formation of the 
American Association of Marriage Counselors. 

Professor Groves had planned to retire from teaching 
at the end of this academic year. But he had not intended 
to retire from active production. His mind was full of the 
projects he hoped to see fulfilled. Our loss is great in 
that with his pasing we shall not benefit from the fruits 
of his continued labors. 
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News and Notes 


Meetings and Events 


American Sociological Society, Family Section —Next 
meeting is announced by Carle C. Zimmerman, chairman, 
for Stevens Hotel, Chicago, December 28~29, 1946. 


Ball State Teachers College—A workshop in Family 
Life Education was held for administrators and teachers 
of adult homemaking classes. Consultants were Mrs. 
Elizabeth Riner, director of homemaking education in the 
Omaha Public Schools and Mr. Claude Bosworth, co- 
ordinator of vocational education in the Public Schools of 


Muskegon, Michigan. 


The Child Study Association of America.—Lectures 
and conferences for the 1946-1947 program announced 
by the Child Study Association are to be given by Drs. 
Arnold Gesell, Benjamin Spock, Mary Fisher Langmuir, 
Robert Speer, Rene Spitz and others. Detailed program 
on request. 


Family Service Association of America.—This is the 
new name, effective July 1, of the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America. The change in name, though slight, 
is an indication of the shift of the conception of function 
of family social work agencies. 


Iowa State College—A workshop in Family Relations 
in conjunction with the department of Home Economics 
Education, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa was held 
during the first term of the summer session under the 
direction of Dr. Mattie Pattison with Dr. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, visiting professor in the area of family relations. 
Dr. Reuben Hill, of the department of economics and 
sociology offered a three credit course on The Family as a 
prerequisite for the Workshop. Graduate students from 
ten states were enrolled. 


The Journal of Social Casework.—Florence Hollis, 
editor, announces its new name, The Family, effective 
with the October 1946 issue. 


The Medical Center for Children —J. W. Farley, 
president, The Children’s Hospital of Boston announces 
its transformation into the Medical Center for Children 
to provide “in one place all the specialized techniques 
and knowledges which may be applied to the healthy 
or sick infant, child or adolescent.” 


Mississippi Social Hygiene Association—Samuel T. 
Robbins, executive secretary announces that during the 


past summer this association trained one hundred and 
twenty-six teachers in six weeks Health Workshop 
courses at the University of Mississippi, Mississippi 
Southern College and Delta State Teachers College. 
Another one hundred and fifty-six teachers took orienta- 
tion work related to the program. As a result, units de- 
veloped for elementary schools are being integrated into 
the curricula of three large city school systems during the 
current year. The emphasis is on a total program of 
mental and emotional development rather than being 
centered in sex education as such. Parents, teachers, 
youth group leaders, leaders in churches, PTAs and social 
agencies benefit from the leadership training program. 


Pennsylvania State College Institute—On September 
16, 17, 18, 1946 the Annual Institute on Marriage and 
Home Adjustment was held at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, on the theme “Conserving Marriage and the 
Family.” Sessions on “Psycho-Physiological Bases of 
Family Life’ had papers scheduled for Drs. Robert L. 
Dickinson, Abraham Stone, Lovett Dewees, Sophia 
Kleegman, Lucile Lord-Heinstein, Herbert Glenn, Henry 
Allen, Alfred Kinsey and Paul Popenoe. Speakers at 
other sessions on “Marriage Counseling in Action” and 
“Major Influences Affecting the Family” included Pro- 
fessor Joseph K. Folsom, Dr. William Snyder, Dr. James 
Page, Mrs. Eleanor Leiss, Rev. Malcolm Mussina, Dr. 
Lester Kirkendall, Mr. Lester Dearborn, Dr. Charles 
Manwiller, Dr. A. Pauline Sanders, Mrs. Jeanne Rise- 
dorph, Rev. Charles Cressman, Rev. Earl Rudisill and 
Clifford R. Adams, chairman of the planning committee. 

Business meetings on the Pennsylvania Conference on 
Family Relations under the direction of Allen Risedorph, 
president and Curtis Williams, secretary-treasurer, and 
the American Association of Marriage Counselors, Lester 
Dearborn, chairman and Dr. Robert Laidlaw, secretary- 
treasurer, were held in conjunction with the Institute. 


_ Society for Research in Child Development.—The next 
regular meeting of the Society will be held in conjunction 
with the meetings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Boston, December 27-28, 
1946. 


The Town Hall, Inc.—A series of eight lectures on 
marriage under the direction of Evelyn Millis Duvall is 
announced by The Town Hall, New York City, for 
Tuesday evenings during October and November, 
1946. 
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The University of Tennessee—The College of Home 
Economics offered courses in family relations with Agnes 
T. Adcock, visiting professor during the Summer Session, 
1946. 

Recent Publications 


Adolescent Rivalries.—-Adolescent problems begin long 
before the onset of puberty. Boys and girls bring to their 
adolescent struggles the patterns and feelings of their 
earlier relationships in the family. If they have felt un- 
loved or unsatisfied as small children, they may be hostile 
and bitter as adolescents or, perhaps, overdependent and 
unable to break away. If they have been too closely tied 
to one parent, they may have to fight harder to get free 
and may identify finally with the other. Even when 
children are fully grown their parents may remain emo- 
tionally immature and in these cases the adolescent rival- 
ries are, perhaps, most bitter. In one family the mother 
was one of those young-looking, attractive women who 
cannot bear to grow old and her pretty grown daughters 
were a threat to her. She did not understand her own 
feelings, but she expressed her rivalry in the kind of con- 
stant nagging and criticism that is always undermining 
and destructive. The girls reacted quite typically, each 
according to her nature. The more timid one retired into 
herself, withdrew from competition, and finally left home 
entirely. The more aggressive one fought back as hard 
as she could. Immature fathers create similar problems 
through unrecognized jealousy of their growing sons. 
Quite without sensing their real reasons, such fathers 
may hedge their boys about with restrictions no longer 
suitable to their age, such as unreasonable limits on money, 
on hours, on driving the car, on the company their sons 
keep and the places they go, all calculated to keep them 
little boys in action, if not in age. It is not surprising that 
the boys fight back with all sorts of difficult behavior. 
Ruth Brickner, M.D., Child Study, Summer, 1946, pp. 
I1I-112. 


Courtship Among College Men.—Degree of courtship 
behavior correlated positively and significantly with 
favorability of early dating situation, wish to be married, 
and age; a significant negative correlation was noted with 
career drive. Positive correlations of marginal significance 
emerged from the consideration of parents’ marital happi- 
ness, obligations, economic and social status. Those 
variables which did not produce even marginally signifi- 
cant correlations with degree of courtship behavior are: 
wish to have children, appearance, size of college attended, 
and sex ratio of the student body at the college. Robert 
F. Winch, American Sociological Review, June 1946, p. 
341. 

Family Social Participation and Social Status Self- 
Ratings.—Family social participation is not only the 


result of status reactions on the part of community mem- 
bers, but is also the result of the opinions families hold 
concerning their own position in the community. Fami- 
lies accept for themselves a status position and participate 
in accordance with these self-judgments. Their self- 
judgments as to their own participation are closely cor- 
related to measures of their actual social participation. 
The promotion of wider social participation, therefore, 
is not simply a matter of getting families to join in activi- 
ties or to accept leadership responsibilities, but also a 
problem of overcoming attitudes toward themselves that 
block such participation. W. A. Anderson, American 
Sociological Review, June 1946, p. 258. 


Religion and the Family.—The Commission on Mar- 
riage and the Home, Federal Council of Churches, 297- 
4th Avenue, New York City has prepared a family life 
packet of eighteen pamphlets and leaflets at the cost of 
$1 which contains material valuable for family work and 
for protestant church groups and protestant study groups 
on marriage and the family. 


Your Family Is Your Fortune.—How may action and 
philosophy be combined to develop the art of family 
living? First, we need to teach ourselves how to eliminate 
the less necessary. Second, families need a more realistic 
analysis and planning of time in terms of family needs. 
Third, we need to learn to communicate richly and warmly 
while we are doing something. Instead of trying to cut 
five minutes off the time of preparing dinner we might 
study how to make the process interesting and educative 
to the children even if it does take five minutes longer. 
Joseph K. Folsom, National Parent-Teacher, September 


1946, p. 6. 
Personal Notes 


Lawrence S. Bee has become associate professor of 
sociology at Utah State College, where he has special 
responsibilities for developing work in the family rela- 
tions field. He was formerly at Reed College. 


Charles P. Cressman, formerly a pastor in Philadel- 
phia, has gone to Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 
as assistant professor of sociology where he is continuing 
his study of current counselling procedures carried on by 
pastors. 

Ralph Eckert, formerly president, Family Relations 
Conference of Northern California has become chief, 
Bureau of Parent Education, State Department of Educa- 

Professor Thomas D. Eliot of Northwestern Univer- 
sity is teaching at Reed College. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Current Literature 
Book Reviews 


Where Do People Take Their Troubles? By Lee R. Steiner. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1945. Pp. xiii 
+265. $3.00. 

Quackery is to be found in every age and every civiliza- 
tion. Although Mrs. Steiner can quote no statistics, one 
reads her book impressed with the magnitude of the prob- 
lem—the countless thousands who, searching for help 
in their emotional difficulties, fall among thieves. 

The book opens with a brief discussion of accredited 
and qualified sources of help for those with emotional 
problems—psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers, clin- 
ical psychologists and psychoanalysts. In comparison 
with the mass of people who want and seek help, these 
qualified individuals are few in number and are for the 
most part limited to large urban centers. The difference 
between demand and supply constitutes the feeding 
ground for the quacks. 

The body of the book takes the reader on a personally 


conducted tour to meet various self-styled “specialists” _ 


and “consultants” who have capitalized on the unlicensed 
field of psychological practice—syndicated “counselors” 
in the daily press, radio “advisors,” religious healers, 
spiritualists, marriage brokers, astrologists, graphologists, 
palmists, numerologists, bogus vocational advisors, 
beauticians who “cure” inferiority complexes, etc., etc. 
This personal approach was necessary, for although Mrs. 
Steiner has been trained in methods of scientific research, 
such methods could not be applied here. She could not 
embark upon any fact-finding campaign through ques- 
tionnaires, personal interviews and case history analyses. 


People engaged in shadowy practices do not like to be 
questioned and become evasive and uncommunicative 


when approached. It was necessary for her to seek them | 


out in the guise of a “patient,” accompanied by a “ , 
(who was in fact a fellow worker) and the book records 
her authentic, first-hand experiences. 

The account of the author's contacts with these psy- 
chological racketeers and the added data which she has 
collected about them from police files and other sources, 
make for fascinating reading. She bares the lack of pro- 
fessional training or of even minimal education of the 
“practitioners” and “teachers” of these spurious groups. 
All of them are blatantly commercial, although some mas- 
querade under the label of “churches.” The book reveals 
the lack of true scientific basis for the claims of these 
various groups, giving definite examples of their methods 
of evading any attempt to pin them down to factual 
points of truth. The author shows an understanding 

sympathy for the many who have been duped and sep- 


arated from their money by these deceivers. Her sense 
of indignation at these practices is one which is shared by 
the reader as instance after instance of guile and deception 
is unfolded. 

The minor faults of the book are insignificant in com- 
parison with the important issues which it raises. It 
should do much to sharpen public opinion in support of 
the professional groups which are fighting for a balanced 
program of mental hygiene and public education and who 
are insisting on the proper licensing of all individuals who 
seek to deal with personal problems. 

Rosert LawLaw 
American Association of Marriage Counselors, 
New York 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, Volume I, An An- 
nual. By Otto Fenichel. International Universities 
Press, New York, 1945. Pp. 423. $6.00. 

The study of the child is not yet a well-organized or 
unified field of research. There is not even a comprehen- 
sive up-to-date text book on child psychiatry. This book 
tries to be the starting point of a cooperative effort to 
summarize, review and stimulate a collective research, 
giving the child its place in the realm of science. Psycho 
analysis is taken as a basis to point the way to a genetic, 


In the first part, and as an introduction, Heinz Hart- 
mann and Ernest Kris give an outline of the genetic and 
analytic approach. Phyllis Greenacre states carefully 
and cautiously the known facts of “The Biologic Economy 
of Birth.” Birth is considered to be a stimulation of the 
infant's entire organism, promoting further development; 
it probably leaves some traces on later anxiety and libi- 
dinal pattern. René Spitz reports about his observations 
concerning the effect of “Hospitalism.” He compares a 
nursery where delinquent mothers nurse their babies 
with a foundling’s home where the baby enjoys the bene- 
fit of “one-eighth” of a mother only. He concludes that 
probably 100% of the foundlings show severe psychiatric 
disturbances already at the end of the first year. A most 
sincere and objective summary of the “Klein System of 
Child Psychology” is given by Edward Glover. Klein's 
theory of a very early infantile trauma is finally rejected 
by Glover for lack of clinical evidence. 

Anna Freud's contribution of “Indications for Child 
Analysis” opens the second part of the book. Anna 
Freud shifts her interest from the clinical aspects of the 
neurosis to the development aspect of the ego. She be- 
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lieves an indication for child analysis is given only when 
the neurotic symptoms endanger the maturation of the 
ego. Marie Bonaparte, Berta Bornstein, Kate Friedlander 
give some clinical case studies. The importance of these 
contributions is their illustrative value and they give a 
living example of understanding psychology at work. 
Especially instructive is Dorothy Burlingham’s paper 
about “The Fantasy of Having a Twin.” Emmy Sylves- 
ter’s “Analysis of Psychogenic Anorexia in a Four Year 
Old” is a model example of demonstrating the general 
problem of appetite disturbance in the setting of one indi- 
vidual patient. 

The third part of the book deals with “Guidance 
Work.” ‘Emanuel Klein discusses the problem of “Reluc- 
tance to go to School.” The importance and use of dreams 
in psychiatric work with children is described; emphasis 
is put upon the cooperation between the psychiatrist who 
deals with the child and the therapist who works with 
the parents. 

In his usual systematic and fundamental approach, Otto 
Fenichel gives a psychoanalytic evaluation of “The Means 
of Education.” Psychoanalysis can study the three basic 
means of education: direct threat, mobilization of the fear 
of losing love, and the promise of special rewards. Psycho- 
analysis cannot set goals. Education, however, is directed 
at certain goals. 

The everyday problems of child psychiatry are often 
brought into new light when they are studied from a field 
which seems far removed from the field of daily occupa- 
tion. For instance, when Erick Homburger-Erickson re- 
ports his field trips to the Sioux and Yurok Indians or 
when Fritz Redl describes his experience while studying 
gang formation in Detroit or when Bertram Lewin dis- 
cusses the analysis of the Balinese Character, then the 
average reader experiences psychoanalytic methods and 
analytic thinking in a new field and this will stimulate 
him further, and it will enrich his knowledge as much as 
the case histories in other parts of the book. © 

The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child is only the first 
volume of a publication which is planned to be an annual. 
It is one of the most informative and stimulating books 
of the post-war period. 

Martin Grotyaun, M.D. 
Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis 
Social Adjustment in Old Age. A Research Planning Re- 
port. (Mimeographed) Social Science Research Coun- 

cil, 230 Park Avenue, New York City, 1946. Pp. 145- 

77. Gratis. 

Committee on Social Adjustment is as its title indicates a 
research planning report. It is full of suggested topics— 
hundreds of them—for later research. Many of these 


proposed researches are well-planned; others appear to 
be pulled out of the proverbial air. Certain contributors 


appear to have been under compulsion to indicate as many 
as they could imagine. The book is, however, a veritable 
storehouse of proposals for useful and needed research on 
aging and problems of the aged. With one or two excep- 
tions the several chapters will not furnish the reader with 
any significant organization of data or theory. To do this 
was not the purpose of most of the contributors. The 
utility of the work rests in its stated purpose. As such, 
it will for years to come be used as an encyclopedia of 
possible research projects. The research suggestions of 
twenty contributors are contained in eight chapters 
bearing the following titles: 


I. Characteristics of the Population Sixty Years of 
Age and Over 
II. Comparative Studies of Old Age 
III. The Role of Old Persons 
IV. Demographic Basis for the Study of Adjustment 
in Old Age 
V. Social Relationships 
VI. Employment Problems of Old Persons 
VII. Social and Financial Problems of Retirement 
VIII. Personality, Intelligence and Mental Disorders 


The bibliography covering 429 items on old age and 
classified under 16 major and 28 minor classifications rep- 
resents the work of Erich Rosenthal. The references from 
many foreign and fugitive sources are annotated. The 77 
pages of bibliography represent painstaking effort. With- 
out depreciating in any way the chapter presentation this 
is the most valuable and useful part of the book. Natur- 
ally, not all fugitive published materials were discovered 
for inclusion, but this is true of any bibliography. 

The criticisms and limitations are minor. The reviewer 
is a bit surprised to observe the comparison of old age 
employment in 1930 and 1940 (page 90) minus the cor- 
rective caution to the effect that employment in 1930 
recorded having an occupation whereas the 1940 data 
recorded only those employed, or seeking employment, 
in a designated week. It further occurs to the reviewer 
that some of the careful work of Dr. Zieman of the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Hebrews would have been of sig- 
nificance. Doubtless this would have necessitated an 
additional chapter. Similarly the long experience of the 
Benjamin Rose Foundation in Cleveland and the Friends 
Central Council in Philadelphia might have offered addi- 
tional suggestions on the topic of housing problems of 
older people. The work of Oskar Schultze in Cleveland 
might also have added suggestions for additional research 
in recreation and clubs for older persons. 

The above suggestions should not diminish the utility 
of Social Adjustment in Old Age, which, if I may proph- 
esy, will for a long time be found at the elbow of re- 


_ searchers on probiems of old age. 


Eton Moore 
University of Oregon 
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Foundations for Living. By Fern Silver and Mildred 
Graves Ryan. D. AppletonCentury Company, Inc., 
New York, 1946. $2.12. 

Explaining the basic problems of home economics 
which confront the high school girl and the potential 
housewife this recent publication deals with the changing 
conditions of home life. 

In contrast to other publications of this type, emphasis 
is not particularly placed on the mere preparation of a 
meal or the sewing of a straight seam but on essential 
phases of living, such as proper grooming, social grace 
and the economic aspects attached to home life and man- 
agement. It is becoming increasingly evident that these 
phases, previously neglected, are of paramount impor- 
tance and should be stressed during these adjustment 
years. 

The reviewer feels that it can be used effectively as a 
textbook and guide for the high school girl or as a ready 
reference book in any home economics library. 

Grace Britton 

Chester, Virginia 


The Disabled Veteran. Edited by Wilma T. Donohue and 
Clark Tibbetts. Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. 239, May, 1945. 


The volume is a comprehensive series of articles on the 
magnitude of the problem of the disabled veterans, the 
federal and state legislation making available assistance 
to them, existing and proposed programs of physical and 
mental rehabilitation and of retraining and re-employment, 
problems of the individual and social adjustment and im- 
plications for educational agencies. A significant article 
on “The Disabled Veteran in the Family” is contributed 
by Ernest R. and Harriet R. Mowrer. 


Law of Marriage and Divorce Simplified, Revised Edition. 
By Richard V. Mackay. Oceana Publications, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 1946. Pp. 74. $1.00. 
This is a “legal almanac” designed to present the laws 

of the various states regarding marriage and divorce in 

accurate, readable form. The present revised edition out- 
lines the laws regarding such areas as age of consent, 
medical certificates and waiting period, grounds for annul- 

ment and for divorce, etc. for each state as of January 1, 

1946. The author is a member of the New York Bar. 


Women in the Professions, A Wartime Survey. (A Study 
Made Cooperatively by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association and the Committee on 
Studies and Awards of Pi Lambda Theta.) University 
of California Press, Berkeley, 1945. Pp. 142. $1.50. 


This analysis of the responses of 4,387 members of Pi 


Lambda Theta (woman's honorary education society) to 
a questionnaire on “Professional Women and the War” 
mailed December 1, 1943, will be of interest to those inter- 
ested in personal and professional problems of teaching, 
employment trends and opportunities for women, and to 
those social historians concerned with changes of status 
within a two-year period of war. The findings are well 
presented along with recommendations for further re- 
search. 


What's Ahead for Me: My Job—My Marriage—My 
Education. By Archie J. Bahm. The Hogg Foundation, 
Austin, Texas, 1945. Pp. 29. $0.25. 

Raises pertinent questions and gives relevant informa- 
tion and references to appropriate books and counseling 
agencies. 


How Heredity Builds Our Lives. By Robert Cook and 
Barbara S. Burks. American Genetic Association, 
Washington, 1946. Pp. 64. $0.75. 

A popular introduction to human genetics and eugen- 
ics, first published as a special issue of Eugenical News in 

January, 1945. 


Families 
in Trouble 


EARL LOMON KOOS 


Chairman, Department of Sociology 
University of Rochester 


Families living in one block of a New York 
tenement district and among whom Mr. Koos 
worked and lived for two years are the very 
human subjects of this book. Why would 
they tell their troubles to the druggist, the bar- 
tender, the pawnbroker—and Mr. Koos—but 
hesitate to tell them to the relief agent, the 
doctor, or the clergy? Professor Koos’ findings 
will interest sociologists and social workers. 


156 pp. $2.25 
KING’S CROWN PRESS 
a division of Columbia University Press 
1145 AMSTERDAM AVENUE, NEW YORK 27 
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Neurotic Reaction to a Husband’s Request for a Divorce 
(Continued from page 84) 


“If Father doesn’t want me, I shall become a prostitute 
in revenge.” This was the unconscious reasoning behind 
her short-lived affairs. 

Summary 

In a one-sided selection of neurotic patterns, six types 
of feminine reactions toward demand by the husband for 
divorce are isolated. The neurosis of the husband, always 
present in such cases, is not discussed;* the attention is 
focused on the wife's reaction. 

The investigation leads to the conclusion that after 
making allowances for logically justifiable factors, there 
are cases in which the woman intellectually understands 
that she is fighting a losing battle in refusing divorce and 
still is emotionally incapable of giving her consent. This 
is also true of those women who feel emotionally that 
they should refuse the divorce but still give consent on 
the basis of “logical reasoning.” 

All six types described react to a real situation with 
resuscitation of unconscious, repressed, infantile patterns, 
which only psychoanalysis can solve. 


® See the writer's book, Unhappy Marriage and Divorce, Int. Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1945. 


Many more neurotic types have been observed—the 
material presented is but a sample from a variety of pos- 
sibilities, which also includes more complicated forms, 
especially those in which a pre-oedipal conflict is involved. 

Of course, one could ask ironically: ‘How should a 
woman normally behave if her husband asks for a di- 
vorce?” There is no answer to this question, since di- 
vorce is in general a neurotic procedure of neurotic 
people. In the great majority of cases divorce is not a 
chance occurrence but unconsciously self-provoked, even 
if only by the choice of a neurotic partner, although this 
is usually only the initial provocation. Freud's state- 
ment that every person harbors in his unconscious an 
apparatus enabling him to understand the unconscious of 
another person still holds true. There is less chance in 
the choice of marriage partners than is generally assumed. 
Two neurotics unconsciously seek and find each other. 
Outward appearances are often deceptive, since the neu- 
rosis of one marriage partner may be at a specific time more 
advanced than that of the other. In such a case it appears 
to the unpsychological observer that one partner is nor- 
mal, the other neurotic. 


News and Notes 


(Continued from page 95) 


Alvin Haag formerly at North Central College moved 
this fall to the University of Redlands, Redlands, Cali- 


Mr. Moses Jung is presently teaching courses at New 
York University. 


Manford Kuhn formerly at South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts, moved this fall to Riverside, Iowa. 


Herbert D. Lamson, formerly of the University of 
Maine is now teaching marriage courses at Boston Uni- 
versity. He is officially attached to the sociology depart- 
ment of the College of Liberal Arts. 


Bessie McNeil has recently gone to the University of 
Alabama as head, department of family life, a position 
formerly held by Pauline Park Wilson who is now at the 
University of Georgia. 

Simon Marcson is now associated with the department 
of sociology, Queens College, Flushing, New York. 


Mildred Mitchell is now dean of women at Kansas 
State Teachers College. 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers an- 
nounces the election of Mrs. L. W. Hughes of Arlington, 
Tennessee as president. 


Margaret H. Pritchard, formerly of Kansas State 
Teachers College is now at San Diego State College, San 
Diego. 


A. Pauline Sanders, chief, Home Economics Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania has 
recently been named chairman of the Home and Family 
Life Committee of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


C. W. Topping, University of British Columbia, 1945- 
46 president, Northwest Pacific Coast Conference, is 
visiting professor at the University of Minnesota. 
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THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


The coming November issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology will consist of twelve selected papers on the 
FAMILY. They are written by well known sociologists 
and economists, and each is a statement of new research in 
the field. 


You may order a single copy of this valuable collection of 
papers at the price of one dollar. But to enable you to be- 
come acquainted with the Journal, the Editors are making 
a special offer of a year’s subscription at $3.50 (regular 
price, $5.00). 


You might like to begin your subscription with the issue 
of last March. This was the Symposium on the Sociology 
of Military Behavior, which provoked wide comment in 
the press. (Or you may order this issue singly at one dol- 
lar.) If your subscription is to begin with last March you 
would in that case also. receive the May issue which con- 
tains the annual census of degrees granted in sociology and 
theses in progress in 1945; and the July issue with its re- 
markable article by Hsiao-tung Fei, analyzing the class 
structure of Modern China and the role played by each 
class in acculturation. The September issue contains the 
late Professor Edward B. Reuter’s last paper, “Cultural 
Contacts in Puerto Rico” and a complete bibliography of 
Reuter’s works. 


The Editors hope to welcome you to the growing body of | 


subscribers to the oldest and largest sociological journal in 
the world. Each issue of the 4 merican Journal of Sociology 
~ contains articles by the leading authorities in the social and 
the psychological societies, analyzing the practical prob- 
lems confronting modern society. 

Published bi-monthly in the months of January, 

March, May, July, September and November. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
November, 1946 
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AND FREEDOM 


CULTURAL CONTRADICTIONS AND SEX 
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The University of Chicago Press 
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National Conference on 
Family Relations 


Membership Personnel and Privileges 


Who’s Who 


During:six months last year more than one thousand new mem- 
bers joined the Conference. Since they are typical of the 
membership as a whole, who they are may be of interest: 


76 Deans of Women 
133 Community Leaders 
50 Home Economists 
196 Members’ Recommendations 
96 Obstetricians and Gynecologists 
48 Pediatricians 
116 Psychiatrists and Psychiatric Workers 
55 Professors and Teachers 
25 Religious Leaders and Ministers 
72 Social Workers and Administrators 
58 YMCA and YWCA Secretaries 
Persons with professional interest in marriage and family life 
are welcomed as members in the National Conference on 
Family Relations. Members are encouraged to recommend 


their colleagues and friends of the same or different profession 
to membership. 


Opportunities of Membership 


1. To keep abreast with the developments in the marriage and 
family field. 


2. To share in the thinking and experience of leading authori- 
ties in the field. 
3. To contribute findings of professional experience, research 


studies, and effective programs and projects to the advance- 
ment of authoritative knowledge and practice. 


4. To participate in strengthening family life through the ap 
plication of sound family guidance, education, research and 
legislation. 

5. To be a part of the national movement dedicated to the 
building of sturdy foundations for marriage and family life 
today. 


National Committees 


Members enjoy opportunities for working on and through the 
several National Committees. Members’ preferences and sug- 
gestions for committee work are solicited by the various chair- 
men of the Committees: 
Marriage and Family Counseling—Abraham Stone, M.D. 
Marriage and Family Law—John Bradway 
Economic Basis of the Family—Benjamin R. Andrews 
Education for Marriage and the Family: 
In the Colleges—Henry Bowman 
In the Schools—Lester A. Kirkendall 
In the Community—Muriel W. Brown 
Marriage and Family Research—Ralph Ojemann 
Religion and the Family—L. Foster Wood 
Youth Problems—Janet Fowler Nelson 


Conference Activities 


The Conference depends upon its active members to build 
the programs at the local, state and regional levels. This 
means real responsibilities and opportunities for every member. 
At the Local Level—The Board of Three appointed at the 
suggestion of an interested conference member stimulates 
membership, institutes, and programs for the bringing together 
of professional people interested in, concerned about and work- 
ing with families in the community. 

State and Regional Conferences.—Programs at the state and 
regional levels are a vital part of the total organization. State 
and regional officers and Executive Committees carry full 
power to build in terms of sectional interests. 

National Program.—Annual Conference Sessions bring to 
gether leaders from across the country. Committees hold in- 
tensive sessions and carry projects through the year. Surveys, 


(ie. college courses currently offered, recent research in the 


marriage and family field) conducted as need arises. Profes- 
sional problems cleared and resources shared. 


MEMBERSHIP BLANK 
Enclosed is $. membership dues for 
Name 


Address 


(Dues and contributions are deductible) 


Membership dues: Regular, $3.00; Sustaining, $5.00-$9.00; Contributing, $10-$25.00. Full membership privileges include 


subscription to MARRIAGE AND Fairy Lrvinc ($2.00 a year). 


Helpful Materials Available 


National Headquarters takes pleasure in distributing at cost reprints and papers that are sound 
and helpful. Suggestions for additional items are welcome. Reprints can be arranged only at the 
time of printing, so advance notice of forthcoming articles of merit is especially requested. 


Of General Interest 
__— 22. The Economic Basis of the Family in Primitive Society, 
by Melville J. Herskovits. (A hectographed 


paper.) 

__—._ 10. Inventions and The Family, by William F. Ogburn. 
(A hectographed paper.) 

—__— 13. Marriage Laws Requirements as of January 1, 1944. 
Table prepared by the Council of State Govern- 
ments. 

__. 15. Personnel Factors in the Economics of the Family, by 
Benjamin R. Andrews. (A paper.) 

__— 17. Postwar Problems of the Family, by Ernest W. Bur- 
gess. Reprinted from MarriaGE AND FamiLy 
Livine. 

_—. 19. Returning Father and His Family, The, by Reuben 
Hill. Reprinted from Marriace AND Fasaty Liv- 
ING. 

___ 21. Soldier Come Home (A bibliography), by Evelyn 
Millis Duvall. Reprinted from MARRIAGE AND 
Famity Livinc. 

__— 23. What Do Population Studies Show About The Eco- 
nomic Basis of The Family, by Frank Lorimer. (A 
hectographed paper.) 

—_— 32. Woman's Conflicting Values, by Emily Hartshorne 
Mudd. Reprinted from Maaniacs A AND Famy 
Livine. 


For Students and Young Adults 


—_— 3. Building Your Marriage, by Evelyn Millis Duvall. 
A Public Affairs Pamphlet, 10¢ a copy, $8.50 per 
100, quantity rates on request. — 

—_—_ 30. Ten Steps to Happy Marriage, a pictorial sequence 
adapted by AP Features from “Building Your 
Marriage” by Evelyn M. Duvall. (8$ by 11 inch 
notebook size.) 

—_— 31. This Thing Called Love, by Katharine W. Taylor. 
Reprinted from Motive. 


— 28. New Foundations for Marriage and the Family, by 
Sidney E. Goldstein, 5¢ a copy, $4.00 per 100. 
1946 Presidential Message FREE to All New Members. 


Send stamped envelope for copy. 
ORDER FORM 
Enclosed is $. for materials indicated 
Name 
Address 


Materials Available at Cost (10¢ each, $6.50 per 100 unless otherwise marked) 
Send order with check to cover (include postage) to: 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FAMILY RELATIONS 
1126 East soth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


Research Reports 


—— 2. Are Country Girls So Different? (The Social Experi- 
ence and Family Adjustments of Young Women), 
by Evelyn M. Duvall and Annabelle Motz. Re- 
ptinted from Rural Sociology. 

—— 25. Attitudes of Second-Generation Daughters to Family 
Living, by Evelyn M. Duvall and Annabelle 
Motz. Reprinted from the Journal of Consulting 
Psychology. 

—— 6. Family and the Depression, The, by Ruth Cavan and 
Katherine Ranck. Unbound copy of the classic 
study, University of Chicago Press, so¢. 

—_— 7. Family Readjustment of Veterans, by John F. Cuber. 
Reprinted from MarriacE AND Famtiy Livine. 

—— 11. Loneliness and the Serviceman’s Wife, by Evelyn 
Millis Duvall. Reprinted from MARRIAGE AND 
Famiy Livine. 

—— 18. Postwar Wishes of Teen-Age Girls, by Evelyn Millis 
Duvall. Reprinted from The Woman's Press. 


Professional Practice 


—— 4. Current Trends in Counseling (A symposium by 
Carl R. Rogers, Russell L. Dicks and §. Bernard 
Wortis, M.D.) Reprinted from MarriaGe AND 
Fairy Livine. 

—— 26. Counseling, a Philosophy and Method, by Emily 
Hartshorne Mudd. Reprinted from The Cyclo- 
pedia of Medicine Surgery and Specialties. 

27. Health Education, by Lawrence K. Frank. Reprinted 
from American Journal of Public Health. 

—— 9. How to Conduct ari Institute (A symposium on Con- 
ducting a Local Family Life Institute), by Muriel 

_ Brown, Gladys Groves and Ruth Rustad. Re- 
printed from MarriaGE AND Famiy Livine. 
12. Marriage and Family Counseling, Report of Com- 
mittee on, by Emily H. Mudd, Chairman. Re- 
printed from Marriace AND Famity Livine. 
_— 14. Marriage Counseling in a Changing Society, by 
Emest W. Burgess. Reprinted from Marriace 
AND Famaty Livinc. 

—. 20. Sex Education (A symposium by Edgar Schmiedeler, 
John Cuber and Mark Ray, Maurice Bigelow and 
Jeanne Risedorph). Reprinted from MAarriacE 
AND Famity Livine. 

—_. 29. Teaching College Marriage Courses, by Russell Coop- 
er, Paul Popenoe, Judson Landis, Henry Bowman, 
Ralph Eckert, Lemo Rockwood, Noel Keys and 
Lester Kirkendall (A symposium). Reprinted from 
MarriacE AND Famity Livine. 

vanus M. Duvall. Reprinted from the George 
Williams College Bulletin. 


Marariace AnD Livina, back issues '75¢ each. 


Marriage and Family Living 


An Interpretation of the Conference Journal 


National Conference on Family Relations members regularly 
receive the Conference quarterly, MARRIAGE AND Famity Lrv- 
inc and find it useful in their professional and personal work. 


Special Student Memberships whereby groups of twenty or 
more students of marriage and the family use a full volume of 
the journal at greatly reduced rates are available. 


Professional People Work in Contribute to and Share in Profit by 
eachers Schools 

Colleges | [Sharing Methods 

Doctors Medical Centers 

Social Workers Social Agencies Ma Pe 

RRIAGE ersonnel Available 

Famity Livinc Program Progress 

Lawyers Courts Trends 

Research Workers Research Centers aed dard 

Staff Members Local, State and ral Prin 

Community Leaders National Programs 

Regular Departments Conference Programs.—Programs of local, state, regional and 


How to Do It Series——Methods and techniques of functions 
within the scope of the professional person working in the 
field of marriage and family life appear at regular intervals. 
Typical of such contributions have been the recent symposia 
on Teaching College Marriage Courses by eight professors cur- 
rently teaching in a variety of college and community programs; 
on Current Trends in Counseling by Carl Rogers, Russell 
Dicks and S$. Bernard Wortis; on Viewpoints on Sex Education 
by Edgar Schmiedeler, Maurice Bigelow, Jeatine Risedorph 
and John Cuber and Mark Ray; and on How to Conduct an 
Institute by Muriel Brown, Gladys Groves and Ruth Rustad. 
Suggestions for others in this series are welcome. 

Research Findings.—Digests of current research data are solic- 
ited and welcomed by the editors. The National Committee on 
Research has recently completed a research census of outstand- 
ing studies now under way. Watch for these data. Write up 
your own studies and send them in. 


Frontiers in Family Life——New and unique projects, tech 
niques and approaches being used effectively by creative people 
in communities across the country are described at intervals. 
Descriptions of outstanding programs with potential univer- 
sality are welcomed by the editors. 


Subscription (for Libraries) $2.00 a year. Does your li- 
brary have it? Ask for it. 


national conferences are announced in the journal. Meritorious 
papers, committee findings, and general conference reports ap- 
pear at regular intervals. 

Current Literature—Reviews of pertinent books and pam- 
phlets, book notes and book lists as well as occasional anno 
tated bibliographies of new offerings in the field keep readers 
up to date. 


Typical Articles from the Journal 


Professional Training for Family Life Educators 
Emest R. Groves, University of North Carolina 
Youth and Marriage Today 
Noel Keys, University of California 
Woman's Conflicting Values 
Emily H. Mudd, Philadelphia Marriage Council 
War Bereavements and Their Recovery 
Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University 
Needed Legislation for the Family 
John S. Bradway, Duke University 
The Premarital Interview 
§. Bernard Wortis, M.D., New York City 
At Home in the World 
Pearl S. Buck, Novelist 
Consumer Education and Standards of Living 
Faith M. Williams, U.S. Bureau Labor Statistics 
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McGRAW-HILL 


Your Marriage and Family Living 


By Paut H. Lanois, Dean of the Graduate meee, Seas 
College of Washington. American Home and Family 
Series. 390 pages, 
Here is a book that opens a new field of study in the 
school curriculum, because it deals directly with the stem 
problems of young people in family relationships, dating, 
courtship, and marriage. The personal aspects of marriage 
are woven into a framework of its institutional phases, so that 
students are led to see marriage is not simply a personal ven- 
ture, but also a social concern. A feature of the book is the 
list of visual aids—motion pictures and film strips—correlated 
with the material in the text. 


Marriage and the Family 
By Ray E. Baser, Pomona College. McGraw-Hill Publi- 
cations in Sociology. 656 pages, $4.00 
Presents a clearly organized, lucidly written psycho-sociologi- 
cal analysis of the social interactions involved in finding a 
mate, adjusting to the multiple problems of marriage, and 
achieving a satisfactory relationship between parents and 


Marriage for Moderns 


By Henry A, Bowman, Stephens i McGraw-Hill 
Publications in S ociology. 4 


in a sympathetic yet the questions 
¢ ask and the problems they face, not only in 


choosing thinking sont marriage and what 


Marriage and the Family 
A Text for a Course on Marriage and the Family for Use in 
Catholic High Schools , 
By The Reverend Epcar Scum repeter, O.S.B., Director, 
Famil Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Washingt ashington, D.C. 282 pages, $1.80 
Cosmin scientific sociological findings on the family with the 
principJes = concepts of marriage as set forth in the en- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XI on Christian Marriage. 


and family Counseling 
E. Gotpstetn, President, National Conference 
of Fam Relations: Chairman, New York State Confer- 

ae and the Family. 448 pages, $3.50 
A guide ministers, lawyers, teachers, or others 
in marriage and family counseling. It is a complete 
manual on the subject, combining the experience of the various 
fields and formulating a ~—— based on law, medicine, psy- 
chiatry, social work, and ethics. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 


HOW 
PICK 
MATE 


The Guide to a Happy Marriage 


by DR. CLIFFORD R. ADAMS 


Associate Professor of Psychology and Director of the 
Marriage Counselling Service, Pennsylvania State 
College 


Member of the American Association of Marriage 
Counsellors in collaboration with 
VANCE O. PACKARD 


This book is the direct result of Dr. Adams’ 
career as Director of the Marriage Counsell- 
ing Service at Pennsylvania State College. 
During that career, not one marriage which 
Dr. Adams predicted would be successful has 
ended in separation or divorce. The book dis- 
cusses in the clearest possible way such topics 
as readiness for married love, growing up 
sexually, preparing for married intimacy, un- 
derstanding the crucial traits for a happy 
marriage, and many others of equal impor- 
tance. Included in the book are 23 psycho- 
logical tests for predicting success or failure 
in marriage. This book belongs in every mar- 
riage counselling library. 

Some comments from the field: 


“I have glanced through it and have noted 
much information which can be exeredingly 
helpful in my teaching and counselling. I am 
sure it will have a wide usefulness in many 
ways.”—Emily L, Stogdill, Student Psycho- 
logical Service, The Ohio State University 


“There is no question but what we shall find 
this of use in our premaritai consultation 
service. It is a book which is needed, as you 
well know, and we are exceedingly grateful 
to you for having written it.”-—-Gladys Gay- 
lord, Executive Secretary, Maternal Health 
_ Association, Cleveland, Ohio 
“A splendid addition to the literature in the 
field ... I know that I shall find it very useful 
and have already ordered a number of cop- 
ies.”—George R. Cressman, Head, Depart- 
ment of Education, State Teachers College, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 


$2.75 
At all bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON &CO. NEW YORK 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


"There will be many who will be grateful for a book 
of this type, with its emphasis on the importance 
of the child, its homespun philosophy, its good 
humor, and its human qualities.""—Am. Acad. of 
Political and Social Science. 


Analyzes the family as a vital part of the social order and an 
extremely important agent of social control. In addition to 
the usual topics treated in a work on the family, there are 
chapters on “Adoption and Foster Homes,” “Intermarriage: 
Nationality, Religion, and Race,” “Education and the Home,” 
_ “Development of Personality,” “Socialization of the Child,” 
“Co-operation of Home, School, and Other Agencies.” Cites 
abundant statistics and furnishes ample references. Distinctly 
readable. Many colleges have already chosen it. 


Published 1945 $4.00 per copy 


BAN AND COMPANY ven 


Columbus 16 = San Francisco 5 


MARRIAGE 


REVISED EDITION 


ERNEST R. GROVES 


This text is invaluable basic reading for masa nd fal 

The revised edition has incorporated the best of recently acquired knowled nod ies 


in 


1941 | O71 pages $3.20 
CASE BOOK OF MARRIAGE PROBLEMS 40 pp. $23 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
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